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Far  East  Most  Important  News  Theatre 
Today  Says  Karl  Von  Wiegand 

Grave  Problems  There  Will  Create  Events  of  World-wide  Significance,  Hearst  Foreign  Chief  Believes — 

Describes  Fighting  In  Shanghai  and  Military  Censorship 


SINCE  the  battle  smoke  cleared 
away  from  the  Shanghai  area  early 
this  year,  the  Far  East  has  been  rele¬ 
gated  to  a  position  of  minor  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  panorama  of  world  news. 
Queries  flashing  from  cable  desks  to 
American  correspondents  abroad  now 
concern  disarmament  negotiations  and 
the  political  situation  in  Germany. 
Our  own  forthcoming  Presidential 
election  is  usurping  more  and  more 
space  on  the  country’s  front  pages. 
But  in  China,  Japan  and  Manchuria, 
and  in  Russia,  too,  the  news  kettle 
is  still  simmering,  says  Karl  H.  Von 
Wiegand,  foreign  chief  of  Universal 
Service,  and  a  potent  broth  is  being 
brewed  which  may  some  day  blow 
off  the  lid  once  again.  Mr.  Von 
Wiegand,  whose  life  since  last  De¬ 
cember  has  been  a  succession  of  trop¬ 
ical  heat,  arctic  cold,  trains,  airplanes, 
steamships,  war  and  political  up¬ 
heavals,  thinks  the  Far  East,  quiet  as 
it  seems  at  present,  is  full  of  signifi¬ 
cant  news  that  is  not  receiving  the 
I  attention  it  deserves.  Pausing  for  a 
few  moments  before  his  departure  for 
Europe  last  week  to  talk  of  foreign 
news  developments,  he  said: 

"I  don’t  think  the  .American  editor 
is  fully  aware  of  the  significance  of 
Far  Eastern  affairs.  I  have  contended 
for  a  long  time  that  the  coming  thea¬ 
tre  of  news  is  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  because  America’s  future  is 
closely  tied  up  with  it.  America’s 
part  in  the  Sino-Japanese  conflict 
made  the  nation  an  important  factor 
in  any  further  developments  in  that 
quarter.  There  is  a  growing  tension 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
The  Japanese  are  very  serious  about 
the  Manchurian  situation.  Shut  off 
by  immigration  laws  here  and  in 
South  America  and  Australia,  they 
must  find  some  other  outlet  for  their 
population  which  is  grow’ing  at  the 
rate  of  one  million  a  year.  It  should 
be  clearly  understood  that  the  Jap¬ 
anese  people  are  with  their  govern¬ 
ment  completely  in  its  Manchurian 
policy  and  they  will  go  to  war,  if  any¬ 
one  interferes  with  them  in  that 
territory.” 

Mr.  Von  Wiegand  had  a  chance  to 
study  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  at 
-  close  range  last  spring  when  he 
"traveled  throughout  the  war  area,  cov¬ 
ering  the  activities  for  Universal  Serv¬ 
ice.  It  was  the  easiest  of  all  wars  to 
cover,  he  said,  and  yet  in  all  his  ex¬ 
perience  he  has  never  seen  a  war  so 
poorly  covered  by  the  newspapers. 

“It  was  surprising,”  he  declared, 
“to  see  what  a  bad  job  they  did.  The 
atrocity  angle  of  the  story  was  par¬ 
ticularly  over-written.  We  corre¬ 
spondents  saw  several  supposedly  eye¬ 
witness  stories  of  Japanese  cruelty  ap¬ 
pearing  in  American  and  English 
dailies  under  the  by-lines  of  men 
known  to  us.  Yet  these  men  denied 
they  had  written  them.  I  don’t  know' 
why  anyone  should  have  had  to  invent 
,  stories  about  the  Shanghai  fighting, 
because  the  battle  area  was  amazingly 
psy  of  access  and  replete  with  the  most 
lurid  of  natural  color  material 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


“.All  one  had  to  do  to  get  a  first- 
rate  story,”  Mr.  Von  Wiegand  ex¬ 
plained,  “was  to  hire  a  taxi  and  drive 
out  to  the  Japanese  or  Chinese  field 
headquarters  and  then  walk  around 
the  battle  area.  There  was  practically 


Karl  H.  Von  Wiegand 

no  danger  behind  the  Japanese  lines, 
because  the  Chinese  lacked  effective 
heavy  artillery.  You  could  walk  right 
into  the  line  of  machine  gun  fire  if 
you  were  fool  enough  to  want  to  do 
that.  Nobody  would  stop  you.  In 
back  of  the  Chinese  lines,  though,  it 
was  best  to  stay  near  headquarters, 
because  the  Japanese  were  dropping 
shells  all  through  the  sector.  But 
whenever  you  wanted  a  real  color 
story  you  could  go  to  the  top  floor 
of  a  large  building  in  the  International 
Settlement,  where  the  United  States 
Marines  had  an  observation  post.” 

Censorship  during  the  Shanghai 
and  Manchurian  fighting  was  about 
what  one  would  expect  in  a  war,  in 
Mr.  Von  Wiegand’s  opinion,  but  he 
circumvented  both  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  censors  in  clever  fashion  at 
Harbin.  During  the  Japanese  attack 
on  that  city,  the  Chinese  authorities 
held  up  his  dispatches  for  six  con¬ 
secutive  days.  Then,  to  show  there 
were  no  hard  feelings,  the  Chinese 
commander  invited  him  to  a  34-course 
dinner,  which  is  just  a  snack  in  the 
best  Chinese  society.  Mr.  Von  Wie¬ 
gand  stayed  with  his  host  till  the 
22nd  course,  just  to  show  everything 
was  all  right,  and  then  dropped  out. 
Meanwhile,  the  Japanese  had  man¬ 
aged  to  run  a  secret  wire  into  Harbin 
and  all  Hearst  dispatches  unfavorable 
to  the  Chinese  were  sent  over  this 
route,  while  any  stories  to  which  the 
Mikado’s  citizens  might  object  were 
telegraphed  through  the  Chinese  of¬ 
fice.  This  kept  everyone  happy. 

The  censorship  problems  faced  by 
foreign  correspondents  vary.  Mr. 
Von  Wiegand  is  of  the  opinion  that 


the  Russian  system  is  the  fairest,  if, 
as  he  says,  “one  can  call  any  censor¬ 
ship  fair.”  The  Soviet  has  always 
been  perfectly  frank  about  censoring 
newspaper  cables.  The  deletion  is 
done  in  the  presence  of  the  corre¬ 
spondent  and  very  often  he  can  argue 
the  censor  into  letting  many  things 
go  through  which  he  had  intended  to 
cut. 

The  Russians  know  their  foreign 
correspondents.  You  can’t  fool  them 
by  being  over-friendly. 

“The  authorities  have  learned,” 
Universal’s  wandering  reporter  e.x- 
plained,  “that  correspondents  who  are 
constantly  sending  pro-Soviet  ma¬ 
terial  to  their  newspapers  do  not  have 
as  much  influence  with  the  reading 
public  in  their  countries  as  do  the 
more  critical  writers.  When  a  writer, 
who  has  been  looking  at  Russia  with 
a  constantly  analytical  eye,  -writes  ap¬ 
provingly  of  some  Soviet  project,  the 
authorities  know  that  man’s  opinion 
will  be  respected.” 

Recognition  of  the  Soviet  by  the 
United  States  is  coming  soon,  Mr. 
Von  Wiegand  thinks. 

“Washington  cannot  ignore  Russia 
much  longer,”  he  declared,  “because 
America  needs  Russian  trade.  Recog¬ 
nition  will  come  at  first  not  in  diplo¬ 
matic  relations,  but  in  some  sort  of 
trade  agreements.  The  present  state 
of  affairs,  I  think,  is  absurd. 

“When  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
arrives.  Russia  will  become  more  im¬ 
portant  than  ever  in  the  news  of  the 
world  and  this  importance  will  also  be 
greatlv  increased  bv  its  connection 
with  Far  Eastern  affairs.” 

The  Ear  East  again.  Throughout 
the  interview  there  was  the  con¬ 
stantly  recurring  conviction  that  Asia 
looms  ever  more  imposingly  on  the 
news  horizon.  And  it  is  not  alone 
those  seething  nations  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  that  are  boiling  with 
potential  news.  Mysterious  and 
turbulent  India,  Mr.  Von  Wiegand 
thinks,  mav  hold  the  front  pages  once 
again.  Mahatma  Gandhi,  who  the 
Hearst  chief  thinks  is  “the  most 
sniritual  man  in  the  world.”  has 
almost  limitless  possibilities  as  a  creator 
of  news  because  of  his  remarkable  hold 
on  the  Hindu  masses. 

In  recent  months  Mr.  Von  Wiegand 
has  been  in  Germany  and  central 
Europe,  where  the  present  ne;ws  in¬ 
terest  of  the  world  is  centered. 

“The  situation  there,”  he  said,  “has 
been  greatly  aggravated  recently  by 
the  refusal  of  France.  England  and  the 
United  States  to  grant  equality  of  arma¬ 
ment  to  Germanv.  The  German  nation, 
as  I  know  it,  will  never  reconcile  itself 
to  a  lesser  place  in  military  or  naval 
affairs.  There  will  always  be  turmoil 
until  it  gains  equality.” 

“The  American  correspondent  in 
Germany  today  has  to  be  extremely 
cautious,  because  of  the  amount  of 
sheer  propaganda  that  is  handed  out 
bv  various  political  factions.  A  good 
deal  of  buncombe  comes  out  of  Ger¬ 


many,  due  partly  to  misinformation 
and  partly  to  a  straining  for  headlines. 
Everyone  over  there  is  trying  to  dis¬ 
credit  everyone  else,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  all  sorts  of  false  reports  are 
circulated.  A  correspondent  without 
a  keen  knowledge  of  German  affairs 
is  absolutely  worthless  there  under 
present  conditions.  You’ve  got  to 
work  terribly  hard  to  get  the  real 
news,  and  this  is  true  not  only  in 
Germany  but  in  all  foreign  countries. 
You  must  make  contacts  for  back¬ 
ground  material.  If  you  meet  an  im¬ 
portant  man  socially  he  is  far  more 
valuable  to  you  than  if  you  merely 
call  on  him  at  his  office.  Luncheon 
and  dinner  invitations  in  the  proper 
places  will  yield  more  information 
than  any  number  of  official  visits. 

“One  of  the  most  persistent  of  cur¬ 
rent  rumors  is  that  concerning  the 
possible  return  of  the  Kaiser  to 
power.  This  talk  arises  from  the 
theory  that  a  monarchy  can  reunite 
the  hostile  factions,  but  to  my  mind 
there  is  not  the  slightest  prospect  for 
a  restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  the 
near  future.  Of  course  you  can’t  tell 
what  reversals  of  thought  may  occur 
in  the  German  mind.  An  indication 
of  the  trend  can  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  red  is  the  predominant  color  in 
the  emblems  of  every  party. 

“The  German  newspapers  give  a 
good  cross-section  of  public  opinion. 
Every  party  has  its  special  organs. 
There  are  about  40  newspapers  in 
Berlin  alone  and  it’s  a  maddening  job 
trying  to  read  all  of  them.  The  rabid 
party  papers  break  out  in  very  violent 
language  now  and  then  on  political 
issues  and  the  government  suspends 
them  for  a  few  days  until  they  cool 
off.  These  suspensions  do  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  papers  very  greatly 
financially,  however,  because  they  are 
for  the  most  part  supported  by  party 
funds.” 

_  .A  good  part  of  Mr.  Von  Wiegand’s 
visit  to  the  U.  S.  was  spent  in  the  air. 
Directly  after  he  arrived  in  New  York 
he  had  to  go  to  Mr.  Hearst’s  ranch 
at  San  Simeon,  Cal.  to  see  his  chief, 
and  so  he  flew  there.  Then  he  flew 
back  to  New  York,  and,  a  few  days 
later,  flew  to  Washington  and  back. 
These  swift  journeys ,  though,  were 
to  him  merely  routine.  He  has  more 
than  100,000  miles  of  flying  to  his 
credit — around  the  world  with  the 
Graf  Zeppelin,  across  the  Atlantic 
with  the  DO-X,  and  back  and  forth 
across  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  on 
stories  of  world-wide  importance. 
People  often  wonder  why  he  doesn’t 
take  a  more  leisurely  mode  of  travel, 
but  he  tells  them,  “We  are  living  in 
an  airplane  age,  why  not  embrace  it?” 
He  is  frankly  puzzled  by  some 
people’s  mistrust  of  air  travel. 

“I  can’t  understand,”  he  revealed, 
“why  some  news  associations  and 
newspapers  refuse  to  sanction  air¬ 
plane  travel  for  their  men  even 
though  in  Europe  it  is  much  cheaper 
than  railroad  fare.  Perhaps  they  do 
not  want  to  assume  the  resoonsibility 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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N.  Y.  JOB  EMPLOYERS  AND  PRINTERS 
ADAMANT  ON  PRIORITY  STANDS 

Deadlock  Reached  in  Negotiations  with  Printers  League 
Firm  in  Its  Decision  to  Abolish  Priority  Oct.  1 — 

Both  Bodies  Ready  for  “Any  Emergency” 


A  VIRTUAL  deadlock  was  reached 
this  week  in  the  negotiation  be¬ 
tween  the  Printers’  League  Section 
of  New  York  Employing  Printers 
Association,  comprising  the  book  and 
job  division,  and  Typographical 
Union  No.  6.  Following  a  meeting 
Sept.  28  the  Printers  League  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  stood  firm  on  its 
notice  of  last  week  to  abolish  priority 
Oct.  1  and  reduce  wages  17  per  cent 
Oct.  16.  The  union’s  attitude,  as 
expressed  by  .\ustin  Hewson,  presi¬ 
dent,  is  that  the  employers’  stand  on 
priority  is  in  contravention  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union 
law  and  was  non-arbitrable  by  the 
local  group.  Charles  P.  Howard,  the 
I.  T.  U.  president,  was  expected  to 
be  in  New  York  late  this  week  to 
confer  with  the  employers. 

In  the  meantime  both  the  em¬ 
ployers  and  the  union  have  expressed 
themselves  as  being  prepared  for  any 
emergency.  Both  bodies  are  seem¬ 
ingly  adamant  in  their  stands,  but 
each  has  said  it  hopes  for  an  amicable 
settlement. 

Many  book  and  job  shops  will  be 
closed  on  Oct.  1,  Saturday,  when  the 
abolishment  of  the  priority  rule  is 
scheduled  to  be  effective.  President 
Howard  is  expected  to  be  in  New 
York  over  the  week-end,  and  there 
is  a  possibility  that  by  Monday,  when 
the  printers  return  to  W'ork,  the  mat¬ 
ter  will  have  been  settled.  Editor 
&  Publisher  was  told  that  the  em¬ 
ployers’  committee  will  be  available 
for  conferences  over  the  week-end. 

There  are  between  6,000  and  7,000 
members  of  the  union  listed  as  book 
and  job  workers.  Of  these  between 
4,000  and  4,500  are  now  employed. 
About  one-half  of  these  are  working 
four  or  five  days  a  week  and  the 
other  half  on  a  part-time  basis. 
There  are  300  odd  plants  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  listed  as  union  plants,  and  there 
are  many  smaller  shops  employing 
union  men. 

Frank  N.  Rodman,  president  of  the 
Printers’  League,  told  Editc*  & 
Publisher  that  customers  had  been 
informed  that  the  League  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  continue  its  work  in  any 
eventuality. 

Mr.  Hewson  said  that  if  on  Oct.  1 
the  priority  rule  is  put  into  effect  the 
union  would  consider  it  a  lockout. 
On  that  date,  however,  he  said,  he 
expected  no  concerted  action  of  em¬ 
ployers,  although  there  might  be 
sporadic  trouble.  The  union  is  pre¬ 
pared,  he  said,  for  whatever  the  em¬ 
ployers  decide  to  do. 

The  most  encouraging  indication 
that  a  settlement  might  be  reached 
was  given  by  Mr.  Hewson  who  said 
that  a  month  ago  President  Howard 
had  telegraphed  the  employers  and 
the  union  that  he  expected  the  con¬ 
troversy  to  be  settled  amicably. 
Whether  this  indicates  that  President 
Howard  will  accede  to  the  employers’ 
demand  on  priority,  or  whether  he 
means  to  adjust  the  dispute  in  an¬ 
other  manner,  is  a  conjectural  matter. 
There  is  also  a  question  as  to  his 
power  in  altering  the  union’s  priority 
rule. 

During  the  week  the  union  issued 
a  public  statement  denying  that  it 
was  responsible  for  the  prolonged 
negotiations  and  the  present  dead¬ 
lock.  The  employers  answered  by 
citing  instances  in  which  it  was  held 
that  the  union  delayed  negotiations. 
The  union  countered  by  giving  its 
ver.sion  of  the  situation.  It  was  held 
by  the  union  that  the  employers’  in¬ 
jection  of  the  priority  matter  into 
the  negotiations  had  delayed  settle¬ 
ment.  The  employers  charged  that 
the  priority  rule  forced  them  to 
select  employes  strictly  on  the  basis 


of  seniority  and  not  of  merit,  that 
it  eliminated  all  incentive  and  en¬ 
couraged  men  to  become  mere  job¬ 
holders. 

The  fifth  member  of  the  arbitration 
board  which  is  to  settle  the  contro¬ 
versy  on  wages  and  hours  between 
the  Publishers  .Association  of  New 
York  City  and  Typographical  Union 
No.  6  had  not  been  selected  as 
Editor  &  Publisher  went  to  press. 
The  board  thus  far  is  composed  of 
Louis  Wiley,  Neu>  York  Times,  and 
A.  B.  Chivers,  Hearst  Newspapers, 
representing  the  publishers,  and 
W.  N.  P.  Reed  and  Sigmund  Oppen- 
heimer  representing  the  union. 
They  have  been  meeting  regularly 
to  pick  the  fifth  member.  If  he  is 
not  selected  by  Oct.  1  the  choice 
will  rest  on  Harvey  Kelley,  chairman 
of  the  Special  Standing  Committee 
of  the  .American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  President 
Howard  of  the  I.  T.  U.  .A  final  at¬ 
tempt  to  reach  an  agreement  was  to 
be  made  at  a  meeting  in  Mr.  Wiley’s 
office  Sept.  30. 

The  “New  York  five-day  week 
plan,”  which  ides  that  a  printer 
who  has  worked  five  days  in  the 
week  must  engage  a  substitute  for 
the  sixth  day.  was  accepted  as  a 
national  policy  by  the  Imernational 
Typographical  Union  at  its  recent 
anual  convention  in  Long  Beach,  Cal. 
The  plan,  which  was  passed  76  to 
74,  affects  22,000  union  members,  and 
is  considered  as  an  effective  means 
of  improving  unemployment. 

The  plan  must  be  approved  by  in¬ 
dividual  unions  before  it  can  become 
effective.  Existing  contracts  will 
have  to  be  changed  to  conform  with 
the  new  rule.  It  is  expected  to  be¬ 
come  operative  Jan.  1. 


HEARST  ON  WAY  EAST 


Publisher  Expected  to  Arrive  in 
New  York  This  Week 

\yilliam  R.  Hearst  was  expected  to 
arrive  in  New  York  this  week.  Editor 
&  Publisher  was  informed  Sept.  29 
that  he  had  left  his  home  in  San 
Simeon,  Cal.,  and  was  on  his  way  East. 

None  with  whom  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  talked  knew  how  long  Mr.  Hearst 
would  remain  in  the  East. 


CLARK  HOWELL  NAMED 

Clark  Howell,  Sr.,  publisher  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  and  a  director  of 
the  .Associated  Press,  was  one  of  five 
men  named  la.st  week  as  a  non-partisan 
committee  to  study  the  railroad  situa¬ 
tion  and  to  make  puhlic  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  to  what  steps  are  desirable  to 
improve  their  position.  Calvin  Coolidce, 
Bernard  M.  Baruch,  Alfred  E.  Smith 
and  Alexander  Legge  are  the  other 
members  of  the  committee. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
C.ALEND.4R 

Oct.  2-3  —  Florida  Advertising 
Executives’  Assn.,  semi-annual 
meeting,  Daytona  Beach. 

Oct.  3-5 — Insurance  .Advertising 
Conference,  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York. 

Oct.  3 — District  4  and  5,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn., 
meeting.  Penn  -  McKee  Hotel, 
McKeesport.  Pa. 

Oct.  5-7 — 15th  annual  direct  mail 
exposition.  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  City. 

Oct.  7-9  —  Ohio  Newspaper 
Women’s  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Oct.  10 — New  Jersey  Press  Assn., 
annual  Newspaper  Institute,  Rutgers 
University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J, 

Oct.  10— Districts  3  and  4,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
.Assn.,  meeting,  Susquehanna  Valley 
Country  Club,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

Oct.  13-14 — Southern  Circulation 
Managers’  .Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Jackson,  Miss. 

Oct.  17-18 — California  Circulation 
Managers’  Assn.,  meeting,  Fresno. 

Oct.  17-18 — Carolinas  Circulation 
Managers’  .Assn.,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Washington  Duke  Hotel, 
Durham.  N.  C. 

Oci.  18-19 — Inland  Press  Assn., 
full  meeting,  Morrison  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Oct.  19-20 — Ohio  Circulation 
Managers’  Assn.,  meeting,  Colum¬ 
bus. 

Oct.  20-21 — Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  annual  meeting, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 


N,  Y,  GIVEAWAY  PLANNED 

Retail  Shopper  Expected  to  Begin 
About  Oct.  15 

Offices  have  been  opened  at  241 
West  42d  street,  New  York  City,  by 
the  Nezv  York  Retail  Shopper,  a  com¬ 
pany  organized  with  the  intention  of 
issuing  a  shopping  news  by  that  name. 
The  company  is  headed  by  George 
Williams,  publisher.  It  was  said  this 
week  that  the  first  issue  probably 
would  be  distributed  about  the  middle 
of  October,  although  plans  were  not 
definite. 

A  free  circulation  of  more  than 
500,000  is  proposed,  with  rates  of  33 
to  25  cents  a  line  on  contracts  of  10,- 
000  to  50,000  lines,  with  specified 
weekly  minimums. 

PLANS  NEW  MOBILE  DAILY 

The  Mobile  (.Ala.)  Times,  new  after¬ 
noon  and  Sunday  morning  paper,  will 
make  its  appearance  about  Oct.  15,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Barney  Sheridan,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Mobile  Register 
ami  Xezi's-ltem.  The  latter  were  con¬ 
solidated  last  February  with  the  Mobile 
Press.  Martin  .Anderson,  Waco,  Tex., 
is  president  and  principal  stockholder: 
Barney  Sheridan,  vice-president,  and 
John  O.  Stuardi,  secretary-treasurer. 
iMr.  Sheridan  will  be  managing  editor 
and  Mr.  Stuardi  will  be  circulation 
manager. 
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I.  P.  NEWSPRINT  CUT 
MET  BY  PRICE  BROS.  ♦ 

Other  Firms  Are  Expected  to  Make 

New  Schedules  Momentarily _ 

How  Rebate  Will  Be  Paid 
Not  Yet  Announced 

The  new  newsprint  price  schedule 
announced  by  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  last  week,  amounting  to  a  $7.j. 
ton  reduction  and  providing  for  rebates 
on  paper  purchased  in  June,  July  and 
August,  will  be  met  by  Price  Brothers 
&  Co.,  a  letter  set  out  to  Price  Brothers 
customers  said  this  week.  The  Inter¬ 
national  cut  reduces  its  $53  quotation 
to  $46. 

So  far  as  Editor  &  Publisher  could 
learn,  Price  Brothers  is  the  only  news¬ 
print  firm  to  announce  its  intentions 
following  the  International  slash.  The 
action  of  the  others,  is  regarded  as  cer¬ 
tain  to  meet  the  International  schedule 
and  their  announcements  are  expected 
momentarily. 

Price  Brothers  started  the  downward 
revision  of  newsprint  prices  with  its 
announcement  two  weeks  ago,  reducing 
prices  $5.50  a  ton.  International  fol- 
lowed  in  a  week  with  a  still  greater  cut 
— $7  a  ton.  It  was  expected  that  this 
might  precipitate  a  price  war,  but  so 
far  the  inclination  seems  to  be  to  adhere 
to  the  International  level.  From  an 
authoritative  source  Editor  &  Pub- 
LIS  HER  learned  that  a  number  of  news¬ 
print  firms  had  expressed  their  intention 
of  following  the  International  lead,  and 
no  mention  has  yet  been  made  of  cutting 
below  the  ^6  price. 

Interest  in  newspaper  circles  centered 
this  week  on  the  manner  in  which  Inter¬ 
national  will  pay  the  rebate  for  the  three 
summer  months.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  new  contract  publishers  will  receive 
$7  for  every  ton  of  print  paper  bought 
in  those  three  months.  Whether  this 
will  be  paid  in  cash,  or  extended  over 
a  certain  period  of  time,  or  be  credited 
to  current  and  future  purchases,  is  a 
matter  of  much  speculation.  No  an¬ 
nouncement  of  its  intention  has  been 
made  by  International. 

It  is  believed  that  there  may  be  some 
variation  in  the  manner  in  which  other 
newsprint  firms  meet  the  International 
rebate  arrangement,  but  it  is  expected 
that  they  will  offer  approximately  Ae 
same  terms. 

The  extent  of  the  price  reduction  is 
considered  in  Canadian  newsprint  circles 
p  indicating  that  the  chaotic  conditions 
in  the  industry  may  soon  be  brought  to 
a  head,  according  to  Editor  &  Pu^ 
lisher’s  Montreal  correspondent.  Any 
further  cut  from  the  new  level  is  con¬ 
sidered  unlikely.  The  rehabilitation  of 
the  industry,  however,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  to  be  brought  about  are 
matters  which  are  still  considered  in 
doubt. 

The  financial  difficulties  of  two  news¬ 
print  companies  appeared  in  the  news 
this  week.  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper 
Company,  Ltd.,  with  plants  and  offices 
throughout  Ontario,  was  declared  bank¬ 
rupt  after  the  Canada  Packers  Company 
and  other  creditors  had  asked  that  a 
liquidator  be  appointed.  Price  Brothers 
&  Co.  sent  a  letter  to  shareholders  ask¬ 
ing  their  support  in  the  effort  to  keep 
the  company  from  being  forced  into 
liquidation.  A  protective  committee  in 
the  interests  of  the  preferred  share¬ 
holders  of  this  company  has  been 
formed.  .A  committee  also  exists  for 
the  bondholders’  interest  which  fell  due 
on  April  1  and  has  not  been  paid.  The 
property  w’ill  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
bondholders  if  this  payment  is  not  met 
before  Nov.  1. 
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NEWS  MAN  EXONERATED 

Evan  Edwards,  of  the  staff,  Latvrenct 
(Kan.)  Journal-World,  was  absolved  of 
blame  by  a  coroner’s  jury  investigating 
the  killing.  Sept.  19.  of  Dick  Ciart^ 
negro  ex-convict.  Edwards  declared  the 
negro  attempted  to  attack  his  mother- 
in-law,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Gaunt,  and  thenV 
attempted  to  steal  a  car  from  the  garage 
and  was  shot  by  Edwards  when  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  draw  a  pistol. 
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ACKERMAN  REPORT  CITES  PRESS  GROWTH 

Despite  Financial  Reverses,  Public  Usefulness  of  the  Press  Has  Increased,  Columbia  Journal¬ 
ism  School  Dean  Says — Lists  Typical  Achievements  in  Newspaper  Field  During  Year 


Despite  decreased  advertising 

revenues  and  a  physically  smaller 
output,  and  in  the  face  of  the  necessity 
of  having  to  make  economic  conces¬ 
sions  because  of  the  depression,  the 
press  has  increased  its  scope  in  public 
service,  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  dean  of  the 
Columbia  University  school  of  journal¬ 
ism,  said  in  his  annual  report  submitted 
to  President  Nicholas  Murray  Hntlcr 
this  week. 

Mr.  Ackerman’s  report,  his  first  as 
head  of  the  journalism  school,  surveys 
the  press  of  the  country  in  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  informed  manner,  cites  nu¬ 
merous  specific  instances  of  newspaper 
enterprise  and  service  and  ixtints  out 
journalism’s  salient  problems. 

In  supporting  his  contention  that  the 
press  has  grown  in  public  service,  Mr. 
Ackerman  said  that  statistics  furnished 
by  the  press  services  reveal  that  the 
total  news  wordage  carried  on  their 
wires  is  approximately  the  same  as  it 
was  in  1929. 

Of  foreign  and  domestic  happenings 
the  press  has  been  a  balanced  and  com¬ 
prehensive  chronicler,  Mr.  Ackerman 
said,  in  a  manner  "inspiring  to  those 
who  have  the  desire  and  will  to  know 
the  facts.’’ 

Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the 
criticism  that  newspapers  are  "filled 
with  propaganda.”  The  space  given  to 
agencies  such  as  the  Association 
Against  the  Prohibition  Amendment, 
and  to  aviation  contests  financed  by  oil 
companies,  and  to  many  other  activi¬ 
ties,  are  cited  as  examples  of  propa¬ 
ganda  appearing  in  newspapers.  "A  list 
of  the  activities  promoted  by  selfish  in¬ 
terests  or  organized  minorities  and  the 
subtle  social,  financial,  political  and 
educational  ramifications  of  these  activ¬ 
ities,  if  printed,  would  fill  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  city  directory,”  he  said. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  the  press  and 
the  relationships  of  journalism  to  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,”  he  added,  “the  two  impor¬ 
tant  elements  to  be  encouraged  and  sup¬ 
ported  are,  1.  full  investigation  and 
knowledge  of  the  sources  and  motives 
of  propaganda  efforts,  and  2.  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  editorial 
independence  and  control  of  the  news 
and  editorial  columns.  The  time  when 
editors  were  blind  to  the  existence  and 
methods  of  propaganda  has  long  since 
passed,  and  in  the  evolution  of  editorial 
and  advertising  policies  it  is  inevitable 
that  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
news,  opinion,  propaganda  and  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  more  sharply  defined,  rec¬ 
ognized  and  uniformly  adopted. 

"At  the  present  writing  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  propaganda,  which  appears 
in  the  newspapers  and  which  is  designed 
to  sell  ideas  rather  than  merchandise,  is 
inimical  to  the  public  welfare  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  the  news  columns 
are  so  uniformly  impartial  and  edito¬ 
rials  so  universally  indeiKMident.” 

“Within  the  limits  of  time  and  human 
efficiency,”  the  report  said,  "the  press 
is  developing  greater  independence,  im¬ 
partiality  and  accuracy  day  by  day  and 
year  by  year. 

“While  there  are  occasions  when  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  are  not  fully  in¬ 
formed  by  those  who  possess  authorita¬ 
tive  information,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  responsibility  for  this  situation  rests 
with  the  news  source  and  not  with  the 
press.  When  the  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  abruptly 
refuses  to  be  interviewed  after  an 
important  meeting  of  that  board  of  di¬ 
rectors;  when  a  public  official  deliber¬ 
ately  withholds  pertinent  information 
either  permanently  or  until  he  can  use 
it  to  his  advantage;  when  there  are  in¬ 
stances  of  misstatement  of  facts  in 
financial  statements  similar  to  the 
Kreuger  and  the  Insull  cases,  or  when 
corporation  reports  purposely  conceal 
conditions  in  voluminous  phrases  and 
•n  verbose  legal  and  statistical  reports. 


the  rcsixmsibility  for  misleading  the 
public  rests  at  the  door  of  the  infor¬ 
mant  and  not  in  the  editorial  sanctum.” 
[  Proof  of  this,  it  was  added,  exists  in 
the  XcTx’  York  IVorld-Telcgram  expose 
of  the  sale  of  real  estate  bonds.] 


Carl  W.  Ackerman 


“Some  day  in  the  not  far  distant 
future  the  rights  of  the  public  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  reporter  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  superior  to  the  rights  of  the 
official  or  corporation,  and  the  press 
will  have  more  accurate  and  more  reli¬ 
able  sources  of  information. 

"When  Edmund  Burke  said  that  ‘cus¬ 
tom  reconciles  us  to  everything’  he  did 
not  foresee  the  development  of  modern 
journalism.  The  custom  of  concealing 
information  and  facts  will  not  reconcile 
the  press  or  long  satisfy  a  public  which 
is  impatient  for  and  justly  entitled  to 
accurate  and  timely  information.” 

Mr.  Ackerman  listed  15  examples  of 
newspaper  service  during  the  year, 
which  he  said,  "establish  the  rights  of 
journalism  to  full  recognition  as  a  pro¬ 
fession  and  prove  that  journalism  as  a 
business  is  a  public  service  unique  in 
American  economics.”  The  examples 
follow : 

“1.  The  uniform  excellence  of  the 
AVk'  York  Times,  both  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day,  is  now  internationally  recognized. 
The  complete  and  authoritative  cover¬ 
age  of  the  news  and  the  editorial  under¬ 
standing,  balance  and  perspective  of  this 
newspaper  places  it  in  a  class  by  itself 
as  a  pre-eminent  journal  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

“2.  The  initiative  and  courage  of  the 
Nezo  York  Herald  Tribune,  its  inter¬ 
esting  presentation  of  the  news  and  its 
political  impartiality  in  providing  an 
editorial  forum  for  Walter  Lippmann, 
have  demonstrated  the  possibilities  of  a 
progressive  development  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press.  The  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  is  proving  that  journalism  as  a 
profession  is  growing  and  is  destined  to 
continue  its  growth. 

“3.  On  the  basis  of  comparisons  and 
figures  taken  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
of  July  1,  1932,  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  have  made  a  remarkable  show¬ 
ing  in  keeping  up  circulation  during  the 
depression  period.  For  the  six  months 
which  ended  on  March  31,  1932,  all 
newspapers  (morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day)  held  their  total  circulations  within 
a  decimal  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  of 
the  total  noted  for  the  six  months  end¬ 
ing  Sept.  30,  1931. 

“Morning  circulation  showed  a  gain 
for  the  period. 

“Compared  with  1929,  a  year  when 
circulations  attained  their  peak,  the  loss 
of  daily  newspapers  was  1.92  per  cent., 


and  of  Sunday  papers  was  4.47  per  cent. 

"This  is  an  indication  of  public  inter¬ 
est  in  information  while  the  wide  distri¬ 
bution  of  news  has  exerted,  unquestion¬ 
ably,  a  sobering  influence  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind.  That  this  country  should  have 
passed  through  more  than  two  years  of 
a  major  economic  depression  without 
widespread  disorder  is  a  tribute  to  the 
public  service  of  the  press. 

“4.  As  a  business  and  industry,  the 
newspapers  as  a  whole  have  been  better 
managed  than  banks,  businesses,  indus¬ 
tries,  and  government.  There  have  been 
fewer  mergers  and  failures,  propor¬ 
tionally,  in  the  newspaper  field  than  in 
any  other  organized  business  and  no 
scandals  and  financial  losses  to  large 
fxxlies  of  individual  investors.  News¬ 
papers  have  been  singularly  free  from 
speculation. 

“5.  Despite  the  damaging  decrease  in 
advertising  revenue,  the  character  and 
quality  of  reportorial  standards  have 
been  maintained.  That  the  reporters  of 
the  United  States  are  in  the  job,  day 
and  night,  gathering,  verifying  and  re¬ 
porting  events  and  opinions  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  public  is  evidenced  by 
the  examples  of  their  work  submitted 
to  the  Pulitzer  jury.  In  118  instances 
these  reporters,  by  their  vigilant  obser¬ 
vation  and  diligent  inquiry,  exposed  cor¬ 
ruption,  brought  about  convictions  of 
criminals,  came  to  the  aid  of  banks 
threatened  hy  scandal  mongers ;  focused 
opinion  upon  local  and  national  prob¬ 
lems  and  initiated  public  improvements." 

[Mr.  Ackerman  said  the  award  of  a 
1931  Pulitzer  prize  to  five  reporters  of 
Detroit  Free  Press  for  their  coverage 
of  an  American  Legion  parade,  together 
with  other  material  submitted,  demon¬ 
strated  that  “the  reporter  is  making  a 
distinct  contribution  toward  the  public 
service  of  the  American  press.”] 

“6.  There  has  been  increased  interest 
in  science  news  while  the  reporting  of 
science  has  become  more  authoritative 
and  complete.  Where  there  were  seven 
‘science  editors’  in  this  country  ten  years 
ago,  there  are  22  today,  while  Science 
Service  supplies  hundreds  of  news¬ 
papers  with  a  press  association  service 
from  Washington,  D.  C. 

“7.  An  inconspicuous  service  per¬ 
formed  daily  by  the  press  was  men¬ 
tioned  by  Professor  Allen  Sinclair  Will 
in  a  radio  address  on  ‘The  Unsung 
Hero  of  Newspaperdom.’  ” 

[The  copy  reader,  safeguarding  the 
standards  of  language  in  America.] 

“8.  As  the  first  shock  of  a  local, 
national  or  international  crisis  as  well 
as  the  succeeding  shocks  react  upon  men 
and  women  in  newspaper  life  the  press 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  every  emer¬ 
gency.  As  during  the  World  War  so 
also  during  the  financial  and  economic 
crisis  of  the  past  year  the  press  was 
ready  to  mobilize  its  reportorial  and 
editorial  resources  so  that  all  major 
developments  were  reported  and  inter¬ 
preted  concurrently. 

“9.  At  the  second  Exhibition  of 
Newspaper  Typography  sponsored  by 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  in  Philadelphia,  I 
had  the  honor  to  serve  with  Mr.  Robert 
Lincoln  O’Brien,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Frazier 
on  the  Jury  of  Award.  This  year  the 
Francis  Wayland  Ayer  cup  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  typography  was  awarded  to  the 
Hartford  Courant  and  certificates  of 
merit  to  the  Neivark  Ez'ening  News,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  the  New 
York  American,  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
and  the  Baltimore  Sim.  After  examin¬ 
ing  1,475  of  the  1920  daily  newspapers 
in  the  United  States,  I  was  impressed 
by  the  efforts  of  American  editors  to 
break  away  from  the  standardization  of 
front  pages  and  editorial  pages.  That 
there  will  be  additional  progress  in  the 
development  of  newspaper  individuality 
and  typography  is  evident  from  the  ex¬ 
periments  which  are  being  conducted 
throughout  the  country. 


“10.  After  a  debate  extending  over 
a  six-year  period,  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  FZditors  '  adopted,  at  its 
annual  convention  in  Washington  in 
.April,  an  amendment  to  its  constitutic.n 
which  provides  that : 

"  ‘The  board  of  directors  shall  have 
power  to  suspend  or  expel  any  member 
of  this  Society  for  due  cause  as  may  be 
determined  in  the  judgment  of  the 
board.’  Subject  to  safeguards  in  the 
interest  of  justice,  the  board  may  thus 
order  expulsion  of  an  offending  editor 
by  a  two-thirds  majority. 

“This  action  of  the  Society  means 
that  teeth  were  put  into  the  various 
canons  of  journalism. 

"11.  Shortly  thereafter,  in  June,  the 
convention  of_  the  .Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America  adopted  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  ‘Declaration  of  Principles  and 
Ideals.’ 

“12.  Previously  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  and  the  American 
.Association  of  -Advertising  Agencies 
had  jointly  adopted  a  code  of  practice 
for  national  advertising,  and  the  Affil¬ 
iated  Better  Business  Bureaus  had 
adopted  a  code  for  retail  advertising. 

“13.  During  the  year  under  review 
the  newspapers  became  the  practical 
leaders  in  public  affairs  in  the  United 
States.  At  a  time  when  local  or 
national  leadership  wavered  or  disinte¬ 
grated  the  press  became  the  Nestor  in 
many  communities  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  outstanding  example  was  the 
service  of  the  Indianapolis  News  which 
was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  prize  for 
public  service.  This  newspaper  brought 
about  tax  reduction  throughout  the 
state  estimated  by  the  Indiana  Tax¬ 
payers’  .Association  at  $6,375,680, 
amounting  to  4.25  per  cent  of  the  state 
ta.x  budget. 

“14.  The  promotion  of  the  public 
welfare  by  the  press  was  in  evidence 
in  many  other  states  as  the  following 
examples  which  come  to  our  attention, 
will  prove. 

“The  Buffalo  Ez-ening  News,  by  un¬ 
covering  evidence  of  graft  and  the  mis¬ 
use  of  public  funds  in  a  state  building 
project,  brought  about  an  investigation 
by  the  New  York  State  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  of  projects  financed  by  the  state 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  jobs  for 
unemployed  with  wholesome  results 
uix)n  the  management  of  public  funds. 

**The  New  York  World-Telegram, 
by  undertaking  an  investigation  of  the 
distribution  and  sale  of  loose  milk  had 
its  findings  substantiated  by  a  Milk 
Commission  headed  by  Dr.  Simon  Flex- 
ner  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and 
recommendations  were  made  for  the 
abolition  of  the  sale  of  loose  milk  by 
Jan.  1,  1933. 

"The  Mansfield  (La.)  Enterprise,  a 
weekly,  by  supporting  the  ‘Live-At- 
Home’  campaign  of  the  local  chamber 
of  commerce,  increased  the  feed  and 
food  crops  of  De  Soto  parish,  to  the 
distinct  advantage  of  a  community  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  depression. 

“’The  Minneapolis  Tribune,  by  con¬ 
tinuing  its  role  of  recognized  leadership 
in  the  agricultural  life  and  progress  of 
the  Northwest,  promoted  the  public  wel¬ 
fare  of  urban  and  rural  communities 
throughout  the  United  States. 

_  “The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  in  a 
single  article  ‘The  Country’s  Plight— 
What  Can  Be  Done  About  It?’  demon¬ 
strated  the  critical  and  analytical 
power  of  the  press  in  a  national  emer¬ 
gency  which  resulted  in  a  better  public 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  the 
depression. 

“The  Chicago  Daily  Nezvs,  by  charg¬ 
ing  and  proving  that  the  sale  of  bootleg 
gasoline  in  Illinois  was  defrauding  the 
state  of  large  sums  in  gasoline  taxes, 
brought  about  investigations  in  Illinois, 
Ohio  and  Indiana  which  resulted  in  an 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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WAVERING  RISE  IN  FARM  PRICES 
LIFTS  PURCHASING  POWER 

Despite  Reaction  After  Summer  Rise,  Most  Commodities 
Retain  Part  of  Advance — Two-Cent  Gain  in  Cotton 
Means  $250,000,000  Additional  Income 


MAIXTEXAXCE  of  agricultural 
prices  at  points  substantially  above 
the  lows  reached  this  summer,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  production  costs 
have  been  materially  lower  this  year 
than  last,  means  an  increase  in  pur¬ 
chasing  power  in  agricultural  states 
which  would  have  seemed  incredible  a 
few  months  ago. 

Confused  movements  of  prices  lately, 
and  the  loss  by  many  products  of  part 
of  their  price  gains,  have  tended  to 
obscure  the  fact  that  they  are  still  well 
above  the  lowest  points  reached,  and 
that  in  general  they  have  shown  resist¬ 
ance  to  further  decline. 

Recent  announcement  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  that  its  com¬ 
modity  price  index  had  shown  its  sec¬ 
ond  consecutive  monthly  increase  has 
helped  to  focus  attention  of  alert  sales 
and  advertising  managers  on  commodity 
prices  and  their  effect  on  purchasing 
power.  The  Bureau’s  index,  based  on 
wholesale  prices  of  784  commodities, 
stood  at  65.2  at  the  end  of  August, 
against  64.5  for  July,  and  63.9  for  June. 
For  farm  products  only,  the  Bureau’s 
index  rose  during  August  from  47.9  to 
49.1,  with  grains  and  miscellaneous  farm 
products  showing  gains,  and  livestock 
and  poultry  a  loss. 

As  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  rising 
quotations,  it  is  estimated  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  June  low  of  5  cents 
a  pound  for  cotton  and  the  recent  price 
of  more  than  7  cents  a  pound  means 
more  than  $250,000,000  in  the  pockets  of 
the  southern  farmer  and  cotton  man. 
Sam  Trufant,  Jr.,  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picaynne, 
put  the  matter  this  way ; 

“In  actual  dollars  and  cents  the  pres¬ 
ent  advance  in  the  price  of  the  staple 
puts  around  $250,000,000  or  more  into 
the  pockets  of  the  southern  farmer  and 
cotton  man.  The  farmer’s  share  should 
be  about  $133,000,000,  but  this  substan¬ 
tial  figure  does  not  count  the  dollar  and 
cents  value  which  must  be  added  be¬ 
cause  of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  by¬ 
products,  including  cotton  seed  oil,  and 
the  advance  in  the  value  of  every  acre  of 
the  40,000,000  acres  of  cotton  lands  in 
the  South.  Land  that  is  growing  a 
crop  at  a  profit  is  worth  a  lot  more 
than  land  growing  a  crop  that  does  not 
pay  costs,  although  immediately  the 
owner  of  cotton  land  has  not  much  sale 
for  his  property.  .\nd  a  profitable  cot¬ 
ton  crop  means  a  good  deal  more  gen¬ 
eral  trade  activity  in  the  South  which 
adds  profits  from  many  and  varied 
sources. 

“This  year  the  cotton  crop  probably 
has  been  made  at  the  lowest  cost  in  a 
decade.  Last  season  the  average  cost 
w’as  estimated  at  around  nine  cents  a 
pound  for  a  crop  that  sold  at  an  average 
of  six  cents  a  pound.  This  season  the 
average  cost  probably  will  not  exceed 
five  cents  a  pound,  and  in  many  cases 
and  over  large  areas  the  cost  will  be  a 
good  deal  less. 

“On  this  basis  the  two-cent  advance 
in  the  price  of  cotton  means  just  about 
2  cents  net  profit  for  the  grower. 

“The  estimated  $250,000,000  gain  to 
the  South  from  the  price  advance  can 
be  calculated  as  follows : 

“Crop  11,310.000  bales  at  $10  a  bale 
advance.  $113,100,000. 

“2,000,000  bales  old  crop  held  on 
plantations.  $20,000,000. 

“7,000,000  bales  carried  over  in  South 
off  plantations — ^$70,000,000. 

“Advance  in  price  of  seed  and  linters 
$50,000,000. 

“Total  estimated  increase  $253,000,000. 
“Add  to  this  total  many  millions  more 
for  added  value  of  cotton  seed  oil  and 
then  add  $10  an  acre  to  40,000,000  acres 
of  cotton  land  and  another  $400,000,000, 
must  be  calculated  in  the  grand  total, 
which  includes  no  provision  for  in¬ 
direct  benefits  to  the  South.” 

Mr.  Trufant  pointed  out  that  if  the 


cotton  price  should  return  to  9  cents, 
where  it  stood  only  a  few  weeks  ago, 
these  figures  would  be  doubled. 

Similarly,  with  the  domestic  supply 
of  wheat  for  the  1932-33  season  esti¬ 
mated  by  Standard  Statistics  at  1,094,- 
000.000  bushels,  including  a  carryover 
of  379,000,000  bushels,  it  is  obvious  that 
each  cent  of  price  increase  would  add 
$10,900,000  to  the  value  of  the  whole. 
With  September  wheat  selling  in  Chi¬ 
cago  at  around  52  cents  a  bushel  this 
week,  an  increase  of  some  5  cents  over 
the  July  low  figures,  the  increased  value 
of  the  country’s  wheat  supply  would  be 
around  $54,000,000. 

Taking  agricultural  products  all  to¬ 
gether.  the  Standard  Statistics  Com¬ 
pany  recently  made  a  preliminary  esti¬ 
mate  that  agricultural  income  for  1932 
would  total  $4,350,000,000.  While  this 
represented  a  decrease  of  37  per  cent 
from  1931  income,  and  63  per  cent  from 
1929,  still  it  was  a  round  billion  dollars 
higher  than  could  have  been  expected  at 
the  bottom  of  the  quotations  curve.  The 
additional  point  was  made  that  costs  of 
production  have  been  far  lower  this 
year  than  in  previous  years,  which  helps 
enhance  the  return  to  the  producer. 

NEWSPAPERS  WIN  RULING 


Court  Decides  State  Amendments 
Must  Be  Printed  4  Times 

Xewspapers  of  Pennsylvania  last 
week  obtained  a  favorable  decision  from 
the  Supreme  Court  when  that  body  by 
a  unanimous  ruling  ordered  publication 
of  proposed  constitutional  amendments 
in  every  county  in  Pennsylvania  twice 
more  before  the  Xovember  election. 

Dauphin  County  Court  had  held  that 
one  publication  was  sufficient  but  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  resulted  in  the 
order  that  the  amendments  must  be  pub¬ 
lished  once  a  month  for  three  months 
preceding  the  election  at  which  they  are 
to  be  submitted  to  the  people. 

The  10  proposed  amendments  were 
published  in  August  and  September 
and  will  be  published  this  month  and 
once  next  month.  The  Supreme  Court 
order  directs  publication  in  two  news¬ 
papers  of  general  circulation  in  every 
county. 

The  mandamus  action  was  brought 
on  the  petition  of  William  N.  Hardy, 
manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Xews- 
paper  Publishers’  .Association.  Pre¬ 
viously  it  has  been  the  practice  to  make 
the  publications  every  week  for  three 
months  before  an  election. 


CONTINUES  DISCOUNT  PLAN 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Sept.  27 — The  Chicago 
Daily  Times  which  offered  a  summer 
discount  during  June,  July,  .August  and 
September,  has  extended  its  volume  dis¬ 
counts  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  L.  J. 
.Abrams,  advertising  manager,  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  this  week.  The 
Times  is  granting  15  per  cent  discounts 
to  local  advertisers  who  come  within 
the  requirements  set  up.  The  Sunday 
Times  has  abandoned  its  plan  of  start¬ 
ing  a  classified  advertising  section,  as 
previously  announced. 


WALZER  STAYS  WITH  U.P. 

The  new  financial  section  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  Post  is  directed  by  Earl  C.  De¬ 
land,  financial  editor,  and  George  T. 
Jenkins,  local  financial  editor,  it  was 
stated  this  week  by  .A.  D.  Brashears. 
editor  of  the  Post.  Installation  of  the 
section  was  supervised  by  Elmer  C. 
Walzer,  who  remains  with  the  United 
Press  as  financial  editor. 


5%  CUT  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

Retroactive  to  Sept.  16,  a  general 
reduction  of  5  per  cent  on  national  and 
local  display  advertising  has  been  put 
into  effect  by  the  Phtladelf<hia  Daih 
News. 


BETTER  THAN  10,000  WORDS 


Ennis  C.  Helm,  chief  photographer  for 
the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times  holding  a  48-pound  drum  caught 
at  Mills  Wharf,  near  Rockport,  Tex., 
while  on  his  vacation. 


ROTO  LINAGE  IMPROVING 

Aggressive  Selling  Big  Factor  In 

Obtaining  Additional  Space 

With  the  coming  of  fall,  newspaper 
local  rotogravure  linage  in  a  number  of 
dailies  is  showing  marked  improvement, 
according  to  the  current  issue  of  Roto¬ 
gravure  Bulletin,  published  monthly  by 
Rotogravure  .Advertising  .Association. 

“Xewspapers  which  assign  one  or 
more  salesmen  to  the  job  of  selling 
local  roto  exclusively  undoubtedly -carry 
the  most  local  linage,”  comments  the 
Bulletin. 

Credit  for  the  best  local  rotogravure 
promotion  in  .August  is  given  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Courier-Express  for  its  series  en¬ 
titled  “Buy  Furniture  in  1932.”  Sixteen 
promotion  advertisements  in  this  series 
have  been  published,  the  Bulletin  re¬ 
ports. 

STORE  PAPER  CHANGES  NAME 

Chicago  Shopping  News,  representing 
18  loop  merchants,  changed  its  name  to 
Downtoum  Shopping  News  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  third  weekly  issue 
Sept.  24.  Members  of  Chicago  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  16  have  been  re¬ 
quested,  through  their  official  organ, 
to  refuse  to  accept  in  their  homes  the 
Downtown  Shopping  Xews  because  it  is 
a  non-union  advertising  medium  printed 
by  R.  R.  Donnelly  &  Sons  Company 
and  distributed  through  the  city  by  non¬ 
union  carriers. 

REPORTERS  FIRED  UPON 

Pete  Breese  and  Dick  Harris,  re¬ 
porters  for  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  had  a  narrow  escape  from  death 
Sept.  22  when  they  were  fired  on  from 
ambush  by  moonshiners.  They  had 
just  left  a  still  raided  by  prohibition 
agents  near  Brunswick,  Tenn.,  and  were 
driving  to  a  telephone  when  the  moon¬ 
shiners  fired  four  times.  Two  of  the 
bullets  hit  the  car,  one  of  them  break¬ 
ing  the  windshield. 

CUTS  COLUMN  AND  RATE 

The  Philadelphia  Ei’ening  Bulletin 
announced  this  week  that  it  would 
change  its  column  w’idth  from  12i  ems 
to  12  ems  in  October,  and  that  “in 
consequence,  starting  Oct.  1.  the  Bulle¬ 
tin’s  general  rate  will  be  62i  cents  per 
agate  line.”  The  former  rate  was  65 
cents.  Provisions  regarding  agency 
commission  and  cash  discount  are  un¬ 
changed. 

ADDS  TABLOID  SECTION 

The  Fresno  (Cal.)  Bee  and  Republi¬ 
can  is  using  a  tabloid  section  on  Cali¬ 
fornia  country  life  in  its  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions. 


RECEIVERS  SUSPEND 
KNOXVILLE  TIMES 

Morning  Daily  Had  Been  Published 

Since  February  of  Tbis  Year 
— Stock  Subscribers  Failed 
To  Pay 

The  Kno.wille  (Tenn.)  Titnes  Re¬ 
publican  morning  daily,  ceased  publica¬ 
tion  with  the  issue  of  Saturday,  Sept. 
24,  under  a  court  order  issued  on  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Rex  Wallace  and  J.  B. 
Criswell,  co-receivers.  The  paper  went 
into  receivership  Aug.  16. 

The  court  order  directed  the  receivers 
to  continue  to  collect  stock  subscrip¬ 
tions,  many  of  which  are  said  to  be 
unpaid,  and  to  begin  negotiations  for 
disposal  of  the  physical  assets  of  the 
company.  Xo  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  care  for  unexpired  subscrip¬ 
tions.  The  receivers  announced  that 
any  distribution  to  creditors  in  the  near 
future  is  unlikely. 

The  Times’  suspension  threw  some  60 
employes  out  of  work. 

The  Tennessee  Publishing  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Times,  was  organized 
earl\-  in  1931,  and  issued  its  first  paper 
in  February,  1932,  Colonel  J,  A,  Dunn, 
veteran  columnist  of  the  Knoxville  Jour¬ 
nal,  was  made  editor.  He  died  suddenly 
on  May  13,  and  Robert  P.  Suite,  for¬ 
merly  managing  editor,  succeeded  him. 

The  Times  was  capitalized  by  a  stock 
subscription  of  more  than  $100,000;  but 
only  $65,000  was  collected,  according 
to  the  receivers. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Dunn,  who  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  the  column,  “Seen  and  Heard,” 
in  the  Knoxville  Times  since  the  death 
of  Col.  J.  A.  Dunn,  editor  of  that  paper, 
last  May,  will  continue  the  feature  in 
the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel.  The  late 
Col.  Dunn  operated  the  column  for 
more  than  25  years  in  the  Knoxville 
Journal,  and  later  in  the  Times. 

DALE  RESISTS  OUSTER 

File*  Appeal  After  City  Council 
Removes  Him  As  Mayor 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Muncie,  Ind.,  Sept.  26— George  R 
Dale,  militant  editor  of  the  Muncie 
Post-Democrat  and  mayor  of  Muncie, 
continues  to  hold  office  as  mayor  despite 
the  action  of  the  city  council  last  Fri¬ 
day  in  declaring  the  office  vacant  and 
Dale  ousted  from  office. 

The  council  based  its  action  on  Mayor 
Dale’s  recent  conviction  in  Federal 
Court  of  conspiracy  to  violate  the 
liquor  laws,  ^fembers  of  the  council 
contended  Dale  was  automatically  ousted 
^om  office,  and  they  named  Hubert  L. 
Parkinson,  a  council  member,  of  the 
Muncie  Morning  Star,  as  acting  mayor. 

Mayor  Dale  and  his  attornevs  filed 
appeals  Saturday  in  the  Delaware  Su¬ 
perior  Court  from  the  council’s  action. 

gives  volume  djscounts 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Sept.  27 — Local  advertising 
rates  of  the  Chicago  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
aminer  have  been  placed  on  a  sliding 
scale  of  discounts  of  from  10  to  20  per 
cent  for  volume  contracts,  Walter  J. 
Merrill,  advertising  director,  announced 
this  week.  The  discounts  used  went 
into  effect  Sept.  21.  National  rates 
are  not  affected,  Mr.  Merrill  stated. 

McKELVIE  A.B.C.  SPEAKER 

S.  R.  McKelvie,  former  governor  of 
Nebraska  and  now  publisher  of  the 
Nebraska  Farmer  at  Lincoln,  will  be 
ope  of  the  speakers  at  the  general  ses- 
siof*  ^of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions’  annual  convention  at  the  Stevens 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Oct.  20  and  21.  0.  C. 
Harn,  managing  director  of  the  Bureau 
announced  this  week. 


INCREASED  POWER  GRANTED 

Special  authorization  to  double  its 
power  output  for  the  next  five  months 
has  been  given  the  radio  station  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Gazette  by  the  Federal  Radio  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  application  of  the  Bluefield 
fW.  Va.)  Telegraph  and  Sunset  News 
for  a  rnodification  of  license  w’as  set  for 
a  hearing. 
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PRICE  CHIEF  APPEAL  IN  SHOPPING  NEWS 
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I  “No-Profit  Merchandise/*  Specially  Bought,  Relied  On  to  Get  Business  From  Give-Away  Sheets, 
Most  of  Which  Die  in  Short  Order — Hope  of  Controlling  Rates  Proves  a  Myth 


SIRKl)  during  a  depression  by  men 
out  of  a  job,  foaled  by  disgruntled 
1  advertisers — wbat  could  you  expect?  A 
!  Shopping  News.  Certainly! 

I  Xo,  dear  reader,  this  is  not  a  disser- 
'  tation  on  boss  racing.  The  opening 
paragraph  is  simply  to  indicate  that  the 
^ds  against  a  merchant's  doing  a 
profitable  business  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  a  Shopping  News — consider¬ 
ing  the  proposition  as  a  whole — are  just 
1  about  as  great  as  those  posted  by  lay- 
^  ers  for  a  boss  race. 

P  The  Shopping  News,  as  such,  was 
bom  in  Cleveland  during  the  depres¬ 
sion  of  1921.  Since  then  it  has  had  an 
extremely  checkered  career.  Various 
estimates  have  been  made  as  to  the 
number  that  have  been  started  since 
that  time,  most  of  which  died  in  their 
infancy,  but  complete  and  accurate  con¬ 
clusions  are  lacking.  The  writer's  own 
recent  survey  would  indicate  that  the 
discontinuances  have  been  well  along 
toward  the  200  mark.  For  example, 
where  he  had  records  of  only  one  Shop¬ 
ping  News,  recent  letters  state :  “We 
have  had  five  in  seven  years,”  “Four  in 
two  years,”  “Four,  running  from  two 
to  ten  weeks  each.”  The  best  opinion 
we  can  give  is  that  the  most  successful 
have  had  an  average  life  of  less  than 
three  years.  So  we  must  draw  our  con¬ 
clusions,  and  base  our  opinions,  on  col¬ 
lective  performances  plus  the  personal 
knowledge  which  the  writer  has  of  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  practically  every 
city  and  town  of  importance. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  a  Shop¬ 
ping  News  has  been  “to  control  rates.” 
There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  this  has  not  been  possible.  One 
of  the  oldest  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  now 
ten  years  of  age,  is  still  unable  to  con- 
^trol  its  own  rates,  to  say  nothing  of 
&  the  rates  charged  by  the  newspapers, 
f  Others  have  had  to  levy  assessments  at 
;  the  end  of  their  fiscal  years  to  make  up 
deficits.  In  some  cases  space  has  been 
sold  for  whatever  it  would  bring.  And 
in  other  cases  the  Shopping  News  has 
given  up  the  ghost  after  it  had  proved 
how  fair  and  equitable  were  the  rates 
of  the  local  newspapers. 

To  quote:  “A  Shopping  News  w'as 
started  to  force  down  rates.  Results 
showed  the  low  rates  of  local  papers. 
It  died  in  14  weeks." 

“Rates  were  70  per  cent  higher  than 
the  newspaper  rates;  too  costly  for  re¬ 
sults  obtained.  No  agitation  for  a  re¬ 
vival.” 

“Space  sold  for  any  amount  they 
could  get.  Merchants  were  convinced 
after  a  few  insertions  that  it  did  not 
bring  worth-while  results.” 

And  so  all  we  can  say  about  the 
rates  is  that  they  ran  all  the  way  from 
a  half  of  local  newspapers’  rates  to  70 
per  cent  more,  and  that  we  are  not  able 
to  give  an  average  comparable  to  the 
accuracy  that  may  be  had  in  analyzing 
newspaper  schedules.  However,  it  is 
accurate  to  say  that  the  Shopping  News 
has  failed  to  control  rates  and  that  it 
.  has  been  no  insurance  of  low  advertis- 
«ing  costs. 

f  "Control  of  copy”  and  results  next 
claim  our  consideration.  That  the  mer¬ 
chants  can  and  do  control  copy  appear¬ 
ing  in  their  own  publications  is  an 
established  fact.  All  advertising  in¬ 
serted  in  such  media  is  underwritten  or 
guaranteed  by  the  merchants  them¬ 
selves — something  they  neglect  to  do  in 
their  newspaper  advertising.  Where 
this  control  is  exerted  by  the  mer¬ 
chants,  the  customer  can  accept  all  ad¬ 
vertising  appearing  in  a  Shopping  News 
3s  absolutely  truthful.  But  the  cus¬ 
tomer  must  be  on  his  or  her  guard  when 
the  same  merchant  advertises  in  the 
newspaper.  That  this  control  is  con- 
.  tractual  is  the  reason  why  such  truth- 
“  tul  stringency  is  maintained. 

In  last  week’s  Editor  &  Publisher 
we  mentioned  the  rules  and  regulations 
that  govern  advertising  in  the  new  C/ii- 


By  HOMER  S.  CURTIS 


Newspaper  Analyst  and 

cdi/o  Shopping  Xczvs.  They  cause  us 
to  remember  that  there  is  now  consider¬ 
able  agitation  for  newspaper  control  of 
copy  which  will  be  commensurate  with 
that  in  force  on  the  merchant-owned 
publications.  If  we  were  able  to  print 
and  distribute  that  code,  every  sane 
publisher  and  advertiser  would  at  once 
recognize  that  it  would  be  suicidal  for 
any  newspaper  to  attempt  to  enforce 
even  a  small  part  of  the  regulations. 
Hence,  we  pause  to  ask  w'hy  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  merchant  to  submit  to  such 
restrictions  in  his  own  publication  and 
then  to  lift  the  ban,  or  let  down  the 
bars,  when  he  talks  to  a  newspaper 
audience?  Plainly,  if  copy  is  to  be  cen¬ 
sored  to  such  extremes,  the  censorship 
must  come  from  within. 

In  the  matter  of  results  there  is  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion.  Merchants 
recognize  that  it  is  up  to  them  to  pro¬ 
duce  results  in  their  own  publication. 
One  of  the  ways  they  do  that  is  by  ad¬ 
vertising  special  bargains  on  the  front 
page  which  are  withheld  from  the  news¬ 
papers.  .And  some  go  so  far  as  to  pro¬ 
hibit  like  items  from  being  advertised 
in  newspapers  within  certain  specified 
times.  Here,  again,  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  the  two  types  of  periodicals  are 
not  practical.  .Sometimes  results  favor 
one.  and  sometimes  the  other. 

One  of  the  largest  Pacific  Coast 
stores  does  not  believe  that  specific 
items  are  a  good  test  because  there  are 
so  many  variable  factors  which  influ¬ 
ence  the  next  day’s  results.  .Another 
store  says  it  can’t  make  a  definite  com¬ 
parison  because  it  has  never  run  the 
same  items  in  both  media.  One  of  the 
finest  stores  in  the  Middle  West  recalls 
that  all  of  its  items  in  Shopping  News 
were  “sharply  priced”  while  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  its  newspaper  items  were  ad¬ 
vertised  at  regular  prices.  Now  comes 
a  store  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  looked 
up  to  by  all  merchants  in  the  United 
States,  which  opines  that  there  are  so 
many  factors  in  a  test  between  a  Shop¬ 
ping  News  and  a  newspaper  that  any 
comparison  of  the  results  of  individual 
advertising  would  be  misleading  because 
there  would  be  as  many  different  re¬ 
sults  as  there  would  be  advertisements. 
On  account  of  my  personal  acquaint¬ 
anceship  with  those  stores,  and  my 
knowledge  of  the  accuracy  with  which 
all  of  their  operations  are  checked,  it  is 
my  inclination  to  rest  the  case  of  com¬ 
parative  results  on  their  statements.  It 
does  not  seem  that  any  such  tests  could 
be  conclusive  in  view  of  the  regulations, 
type  of  merchandise  and  pricing  com¬ 
mon  to  Shopping  News  publications. 
But  it  is  apparent  that  Shopping  News 
does  not  achieve  the  results  for  which 
it  was  devised  and  has  brought  no  ad¬ 
vertising  independence  to  the  merchant. 

Out  of  the  mass  of  information  in 
hand,  another  interesting  fact  develops 
which  has  to  do  with  the  merchandise 
advertised  in  Shopping  News;  the  in¬ 
formation  coming  from  those  who  are 
steady  users.  Each  phrase  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  from  a  different  store: 
“Aledium  and  low-priced  merchandise 


Retail  Sale*  Consultant 

sells  best.”  “Basement  departments 
featuring  low  -  priced  merchandise.” 
"Best  results  from  home  furnishings 
departments.”  “Low-end  merchandise 
or  radically  reduced  goods  produce  the 
best.”  "House  furnishings  and  low- 
priced  items.”  “Is  essentially  a  bar¬ 
gain  appeal  medium.”  “Good  medium 
for  popular-priced  goods.”  “Depart¬ 
ments  handling  ine.xpensive  merchan¬ 
dise.”  “Our  store  is  a  popular-price 
store;  so  we  feature  all  departments.” 
“Inexpensive  dresses,  coats,  home  fur¬ 
nishings,  etc.”  “Better  for  less  expen¬ 
sive  goods  than  for  the  better  lines  of 
merchandise.” 

The  list  could  lie  expanded  indefi¬ 
nitely,  but  to  cite  others  would  be  to  re¬ 
peat  what  has  already  been  written. 
The  outstanding  fact  is  that  the  adver- 
ised  merchandise  proves  that  Shopping 
News  is  more  or  less  of  a  shawl-trade 
vehicle,  no  matter  what  type  of  store 
is  using  it.  .Also  that  it  creates  and 
fosters  the  shopping  habit  and  teaches 
the  customer  to  look  for  price  rather 
than  quality,  thereby  lessening  the 
profits  of  the  advertisers  and  hamper¬ 
ing  the  building  of  a  steady,  loyal  year- 
in  and  year-out  trade.  If  that  doesn’t 
make  an  advertising  prostitute,  I  don't 
know  what  does. 

Merchant  after  merchant  has  stated 
that  he  buys  special  merchandise  in 
order  to  get  his  money’s  worth  out  of 
Shopping  News  and  that  price  must  al¬ 
ways  be  an  object  to  realize  the  full 
pulling  power.  Strong  selling  copy,  as 
well,  is  in  evidence  in  every  issue,  while 
the  newspaper  is  left  to  fight  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  battle  with  institutional  copy  or 
copy  on  which  the  results  are  more  or 
less  intangible  —  another  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  comparisons,  and 
an  example  of  how  a  Shopping  News 
saps  the  vitality  of  newspapers.  Such 
publications  contain  nothing  of  interest 
to  the  reader  outside  of  bargains — “no¬ 
profit  merchandise.”  Cut  prices  and 
specials  are  indispensable  to  their  ex¬ 
istence.  Therefore,  they  train  the 
merchant  to  cut  prices,  to  his  own 
detriment,  when  too  much  of  that  sort 
of  thing  is  already  being  done. 

From  one  of  the  largest  merchants 
in  upper  New  York  state  comes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  refreshing  letter:  “At  two  or 
three  times  I  have  investigated  these 
advertising  publications  in  various  cities 
and  in  my  own  way  have  reached  this 
conclusion:  In  a  city  where  newspaper 
coverage  is  satisfactory,  and  the  mer¬ 
chants  have  been  fairly  treated  by  the 
newspapers,  I  cannot  see  any  demand 
for  such  publications.” 

And  from  a  hard-headed  Southern 
merchant:  “Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  establish  a  Shopping  News  here 
but  the  larger  merchants  did  not  believe 
it  was  necessary  or  practical,  due  to  the 
complete  coverage  obtained  in  local 
newspapers.  In  cities  the  size  of  ours 
there  is  no  need  of  a  Shopping  News. 
Were  we  to  use  it  the  cost  would  be 
just  that  much  more  additional  ex¬ 
pense.”  The  last  sentence  is  something 
to  ponder. 


TIME  TO  ADVERTISE  NOW! 

By  GEORGE  H.  CORLISS 
Advertising  and  Sale*  Promotion  Manager, 

J.  A.  Fay  &  Egan  Company,  Cincinnati,  O. 

NOW  is  the  lime  to  start  advertising.  Start  the  machine  in  ‘first’  not 
later  than  October,  shift  to  ‘second*  around  he  first  of  the  year  and 
then  throw  into  ‘high’  in  April. 

“While  his  prescription  cannot  be  applied  to  all  industries  alike,  it  will 
especially  apply  to  all  those  individual  manufacturers,  merchants  and  indus¬ 
tries  which  in '  recent  months  have  been  compelled  through  shortage  of 
funds  or  conservation  of  resources  to  temporarily  curtail  or  stop  their 
advertising  altogether.  _  _  _  1^,1 

“Who  will  pay  for  this  advertising,  is  a  fair  question  to  ask.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  or  merchant  who  does  not  advertise  will  pay.” 


This  from  a  merchant  in  a  Middle 
Western  city  :  “We  do  not  feel  that  we 
can  afford  a  volume  of  advertising  in 
our  newspapers  and  in  a  Shopping 
News.  What  is  taken  out  of  the  news¬ 
paper  decreases  the  advertising  showing 
of  a  city  and,  therefore,  decreases  the 
public’s  opinion  of  the  value  of  the 
town  as  a  shopping  center.”  We  ven¬ 
ture  the  opinion  that  that  is  something 
few  merchants  think  about,  and  that 
more  of  them  do  not  realize  what  their 
showing  in  the  newspapers  means  to 
their  cities.  The  ixiint  is  well  taken  for 
the-  reason  that  customer  replacement, 
so  vital  to  a  continued  growth,  must  be 
sought  outside  of  the  usual  customer 
confines  reached  by  the  ordinary  Shop¬ 
ping  News.  If  a  store  is,  indeed,  a 
public  utility,  as  so  many  merchants 
contend,  how  much  more,  then,  is  a 
newspaper  a  public  utility  of  greater 
necessity  to  the  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity?  Without  live,  forward-think¬ 
ing,  ably-financed-by-income,  aggressive 
newspapers,  a  city  or  town  cannot 
thrive  and  grow.  The  moral  is  one  the 
merchant  cannot  dodge. 

That  a  Shopping  News  cannot  take 
the  place  of  a  newspaper  is  vouched  for 
in  the  following  report  from  a  city  in 
the  Middle  West  which  has  had  such 
a  publication  for  the  past  seven  years : 
“That  the  Shopping  News  is  a  good 
medium  for  department  store  advertis¬ 
ing.  but  that  it  cannot  take  the  place  of 
the  daily  newspaper,  is  the  consensus  of 
department  store  heads  here.  The  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Shopping  News  is  about 
50  per  cent  more  than  that  of  the  larg¬ 
est  daily  newspaper  in  the  city.  How¬ 
ever,  merchants  point  out  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  this  circulation  is 
wasted  and  that  the  paper  is  published 
only  once  a  week.  Further,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  prominent  merchandisers 
here  that  if  the  Shopping  News  came 
out  oftener  than  once  a  week  it  would 
have  practically  no  value  at  all  because 
the  paper  does  not  have  the  'reader  in¬ 
terest’  that  a  daily  newspaper  enjoys.” 

The  father  of  the  Shopping  News 
admits  that  not  every  community  needs 
a  Shopping  News  and  that  not  every 
community  will  react  to  a  Shopping 
News.  Even  with  those  admissions  he 
is  still  giving  Shopping  News  “the 
breaks.” 

In  the  light  of  all  of  the  experience 
and  information  I  have  at  my  command 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  admit  that 
the  Shopping  News  has  any  elemental 
soundness.  That  it  is  detrimental  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  merchants  and 
the  newspapers  of  a  city,  as  well  as  to 
the  city  itself,  can  be  easily  proved. 
That  it  is  fundamentally  unsound  in  its 
objects  and  mission  and  that  it  is  basi¬ 
cally  unfit  for  profitable  promotions  by 
the  average  deiiartment  store,  hardly 
admits  of  argument.  In  most  of  its 
adventures  it  has  died  a-borning.  And 
in  cities  where  it  still  has  some  sem¬ 
blance  of  success  it  is  but  a  nostrum  or 
panacea  for  the  sour  salad  of  sophisti¬ 
cation  which  has  afflicted  department 
store  advertising  for  so  many  years. 
It  is  but  a  cover  for  the  misunderstand¬ 
ing  and  manhandling  of  the  local  news¬ 
papers.  It  is  an  alibi  for  both  mer¬ 
chant  and  promotion  man.  It  retards 
advertising  progress.  It  takes  the  pre¬ 
mium  off  of  intelligence.  It  promotes 
lazy  thinking  and  delays  the  time  when 
merchants  will  again  realize  that  the 
newspaper  is  the  real  answer  to  a  well- 
balanced,  well-rounded  and  profitable 
business.  For  no  matter  where,  how 
or  when  merchants  advertise,  they  are 
advertising  to  people  who  have  read 
and  will  read  newspapers. 

In  substance.  Shopping  News  is  a 
parasite  in  the  field  of  retail  selling, 
a  cancer  on  the  backbone  of  distribution. 
.And,  in  conclusion,  I  would  again  re¬ 
mind  one  and  all  that  a  newspaper  can 
be  no  better  than  its  advertisers  will 
permit  it  to  be. 
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ILLINOIS  PHYSICIANS  FAVOR  PAID 
ADVERTISING  USED  BY  GROUPS 

Detailed  Report  Asserts  Paid  Space  Should  Be  Recognized 
As  Ethical  Medium — Newspapers  Favored — 
Individual  Copy  Taboo 


whether  it  was  for  commodities  or 
service.” 

According  to  the  Illinois  committee’s 
report,  it  was  found  that  county  or  city 
medical  societies  in  a  large  number  of 
states  had  indulged  in  some  form  of 
advertising,  but  that  only  one  state 
society  had  launched  a  campaign  of  paid 
advertising. 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Sept.  26 — a  resolution, 
asserting  that  paid  advertising 
should  be  recognized  as  an  ethical  me¬ 
dium  for  use  by  medical  societies  as  a 
means  of  education,  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  Illinois 
State  Medical  Society  at  the  September 
meeting  late  last  week  at  the  Palmer 
House,  Chicago.  The  council  concurred 
in  the  conclusions  reached  by  a  special 
committee  appointed  to  investigate  medi¬ 
cal  advertising  and  empowered  the 
committee  to  continue  its  activities. 

The  committee’s  report  embodies  defi¬ 
nite  conclusions  concerning  medical  ad¬ 
vertising  and  is  the  first  complete  group 
of  specific  recommendations  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  adopted  by  organized  medicine,  Ur. 
James  H.  Hutton,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  past  president  of  Chicago 
Medical  Society,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Other  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  are :  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Foley, 
Chicago,  and  Dr.  Edward  H.  Weld, 
Rockford,  Ill. 

In  addition  to  recommending  paid 
advertising  as  an  ethical  means  of  edu¬ 
cation,  the  committee  looked  with  e.x- 
treme  favor  upon  newspaiiers  as  the 
primary  medium  in  which  such  adver¬ 
tising  would  reach  the  most  people. 
The  members  pointed  out  that  all  their 
patients  read  newspapers ;  secondly, 
daily  newspapers  are  most  familiar  with 
local  health  problems  and.  consequently, 
are  continuously  interested  in  health  as 
a  community  project.  Tlie  conclusions 
of  the  committee  were: 

“1.  The  medical  profession  and  the 
newspapers  misunderstand  each  other 
when  they  talk  of  advertising.  The 
doctor  visualizes  display  advertising  by 
the  individual  doctor  as  a  means  of  get¬ 
ting  patients  for  himself.  The  news¬ 
papers  are  apparently  as  strongly  op¬ 
posed  to  this  idea  as  are  most  doctors. 
It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  reputable 
newspapers  would  accept  such  adver¬ 
tising.  They  visualize  educational  ad¬ 
vertising,  done  by  medical  societies  as  a 
group. 

“2.  There  is  no  reason  for  changing 
the  code  of  ethics  regarding  advertising 
by  doctors  as  individuals.  This  investi¬ 
gation  did  not  elicit  a  single  fact  that 
did  not  substantiate  the  wisdom  of  this 
prohibition. 

“3.  If,  and  when,  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  are  undertaken  it  will  probably 
be  done  by  county  societies  rather  than 
by  the  state  or  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

“4.  If  a  county  society  should  under¬ 
take  an  advertising  campaign,  it  should 
do  so  only  after  the  objectives  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  are  well  understood.  It  should 
consult  advertising  experts  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  its  copy.  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  equivalent  on  the  part  of  the 
doctor  to  self-medication  by  the  laity. 
It  would  be  equally  unwise  and  prob¬ 
ably  more  disastrous. 

“5.  Your  committee  realizes  that  any 
county  society  might,  at  any  time,  be 
faced  with  a  problem  whose  solution 
would  be  easier  if  advertising  w'ere 
used.  Such  a  society  should  be  free 
to  use  this  medium  and  should  under¬ 
stand  that  it  has  the  support  of  the 
Illinois  State  Medical  Society  in  so 
doing. 

“6.  Closer  contact  with  the  press 
would  be  desirable  and  undoubtedly  mu¬ 
tually  helpful.  Members  of  the  press 
need  education  in  things  medical  and 
probably  we  are  equally  ignorant  in 
matters  of  the  press. 

“7.  Such  a  contact  would  be  follow¬ 
ing  the  policy  adopted  some  years  ago 
by  this  society  of  making  friendly  con¬ 
tacts  with  all  worthwhile  organizations. 

"8.  The  press  should  be  educated  to 
look  to  the  county  society  for  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  local  questions:  to  the 
state  organization  for  larger  ones  and 
finally  to  the  American  Medical  .Asso¬ 


ciation  for  general  information.  The 
press  should  meet  whole-hearted  co¬ 
operation  when  it  comes  to  these  sources 
for  information  and  advice.” 

The  committee's  report  was  based  on 
a  year’s  study  of  what  has  been  done, 
or  was  being  done  in  the  way  of  medical 
advertising  throughout  the  United 
States.  Specimen  campaigns  were  col¬ 
lected  from  every  state  where  advertis¬ 
ing  has  been  done  by  any  recognized 
group.  Professional  advertising  and 
newspapermen  were  consulted  for  the 
technical  analysis  of  these  campaigns. 
In  Chicago,  dinner  conferences  were 
held  with  the  advertising  managers  and 
publishers  of  the  local  newspapers.  In 
addition,  interviews  were  had  with  Carl 
\V.  Jones,  Minticapolis  Journal  pub¬ 
lisher.  and  Lou  Benshooff,  publisher  of 
tlie  Detroit  Lakes  (Minn.)  Weekly 
Record. 

"Both  the  advertising  managers  and 
the  Chicago  publishers  took  the  attitude 
that  they  were  not  certain  how  medicine 
should  advertise,”  Dr.  Hutton  said. 
"They  thought  it  was  a  technical  matter 
to  be  worked  out  by  advertising  counsel, 
based  on  the  requirements  and  objec¬ 
tives  develojied,  after  a  study  of  the 
local  problems.  Syndicate  campaigns 
were  frowned  upon.  Both  groups  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  proper  adver¬ 
tising  always  had  successful  results. 


ASKING  SERVICE  DATA 


S.N.P.A.  Questions  Members  on 
“Less  Than  8  Hours”  Leased  Wires 

In  line  with  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  last  July  asking  that  small 
newspapers  be  given  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  less  than  eight  hours  of  leased 
wire  service,  with  a  commensurate  re¬ 
duction  in  cost,  Cranston  Williams, 
S.N.P.A.  secretary-manager,  has  sent 
out  a  questionnaire  to  the  membership 
asking  for  data. 

Members  are  asked  what  press  serv¬ 
ice  or  other  report  method  they  use, 
how'  many  hours  service  they  feel  is 
necessary,  the  best  hours  for  a  “less 
tlian  eight-hour”  report,  and  how  much 
they  pay  weekly  for  wire  service. 

J.  L.  Horne,  Jr.,  Rocky  Mount 
(N.  C.)  Telegram,  is  chairman  of  the 
committee. 


CREDIT  MEN  TO  ADVERTISE 

The  Retail  Credit  Men’s  .Association, 
affiliated  with  the  merchant-owned 
Credit  Bureau,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  will 
carry  out  an  advertising  campaign  the 
rest  of  the  year  to  create  an  improved 
credit  morale,  it  was  announced  this 
week. 


‘SELL  YOUR  HOME  MARKET  FIRST’ 
NEW  ADVERTISERS  ARE  TOLD 

Bureau  of  Advertising  Bulletin  Explains  Elementary  Factors 
In  Campaigns  and  Emphasizes  Newspapers’ 
Localized  Approach 


“TF  YOU  are  a  manufacturer  or  dis- 

J.  tributor  planning  a  sales  promotion 
campaign,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
look  out  the  window.  The  home  mar¬ 
ket  which  you  see  is  the  logical  market 
to  consider  first,”  says  the  Bureau  of 
.Advertising,  .A.N.P..A..  in  a  new  bul¬ 
letin  entitled,  "First  Steps  in  .Adver¬ 
tising.” 

“Possibly  under  analysis  it  will  not 
prove  to  be  the  best  market;  the  cam¬ 
paign  may  finally  be  launched  in  other 
waters.  But  the  principle  holds  good 
for  all  sales  promotion  and  advertising 
campaigns :  start  locally,  as  close  to 
home  as  possible,  and  expand  market 
by  market  as  sales  increases  warrant.” 

The  bulletin  is  addressed  to  prospec¬ 
tive  advertisers  and  does  not  hesitate 
to  explain  elementary  factors  which  are 
taken  for  granted  in  most  discussions  of 
advertising.  How  to  study  markets, 
how  to  make  a  test  campaign,  what 
newspaper  co-operation  is  available,  the 
service  of  the  advertising  agency,  and 
costs  of  various-sized  campaigns,  are 
among  the  topics.  Brief  experience 
stories  of  “great  oaks  of  advertising,” 
such  as  the  Kellogg  Company.  A’ick 
Chemical,  Williams  (3il-0-Matic,  Wrig- 
ley.  Chrysler,  Norge  Refrigerator,  Gil¬ 
lette  Safety  Razor,  and  Coca-Cola 
firms,  are  also  given,  showing  how  they 
began  advertising  in  a  small  way  and 
then  expanded. 

The  booklet  gives  eight  “Don’ts”  for 
new  advertisers : 

“1.  Don't  overlook  the  market  at  your 
doorstep.  Prosperity  begins  at  home. 

“2.  Don’t  guess  what  and  where  your 
other  markets  are.  Find  out. 

“3.  Don’t  spread  your  advertising 
over  the  map  unless  you  have  national 
distribution.  Concentrate  on  the  mar¬ 
kets  where  your  sales  are. 

“4.  Don’t  buy  more  space  than  you 
need,  but  again  don’t  spread  your  adver¬ 
tising  too  thin.  It  is  better  to  cover 
one  market  thoroughly  than  a  number 
of  markets  insufficiently. 

“5.  Don’t  undertake  the  expense  of 
a  national  or  sectional  campaign,  with¬ 


out  first  testing  your  appeal  on  a  small 
scale. 

“6.  Don’t  rely  wholly  on  ‘laboratory 
tests’  of  copy  or  appeal.  Try  it  on  the 
public. 

“7.  Don’t  be  too  readily  governed  by 
such  figures  as  income,  ‘native  white 
families,’  etc.  Everyone  eats,  wears 
clothes,  goes  places,  buys  things. 

“8.  Don’t  think  because  some  one  else 
has  achieved  success  through  a  particu¬ 
lar  formula  of  space,  frequency,  and  ap¬ 
peal,  that  this  formula  is  necessarily  the 
one  for  you.  No  two  products  and  no 
two  markets  are  exactly  the  same.” 

“No  new  advertiser  should  aspire  to 
‘cover  the  map’  overnight,”  the  bulletin 
comments.  “It  may  be  that  his  product 
is  not  intended  for  national  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  that  whereas  he  can  do  a  large 
and  successful  business  in  two-thirds  of 
the  country,  an  attempt  to  include  the 
other  third  would  only  raise  his  operat¬ 
ing  costs  and  lower  his  profits. 

‘|One  of  the  major  industrial  fal¬ 
lacies  of  today,  according  to  Dr.  Julius 
Klein  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
is  ‘blind’  marketing — attempting  to  sell 
in  territories  where  sales  possibilities 
have  not  been  carefuly  investigated. 

“  ‘Coupled  with  this,’  says  Dr.  Klein, 
‘is  another  inexcusably  wasteful  sales 
method,  the  danger  of  ‘going  national’ 
—of  endeavoring  to  gratify  the  vanity 
of  the  firms’  executives  by  ‘spreading 
the  line  all  over  the  country.’  This  is, 
of  course,  an  excellent  policy  for  a  com¬ 
modity  with  deservedly  nation-wide  ap¬ 
peal,  but  not  so  profitable  in  the  long 
run  for  thousands  less  favored.’  .  .  .  . 

“Newspapers  are  the  national  medium 
for  the  new  advertiser  because  they  are 
the  medium  of  localized  approach.  They 
make  selective  marketing  not  only  pos¬ 
sible  but  easy,  and  enable  making  the 
utmost  use  of  individual  market  data. 

“Newspapers  are  sufficiently  flexible 
to  meet  the  particular  problems  and 
needs  of  the  new  advertiser.  Adver¬ 
tising  can  be  begun  on  a  small  scale 
and  expanded  market  by  market  as 
desired.” 


COLORADO  PUBLISHER 
NAMED  U.  S.  SENATOR 


Walter  Walker,  Grand  Junctioa 
Sentinel,  Appointed  to  Fill  Unex¬ 
pired  Term — Started  Newspaper 
Career  on  Father’s  Paper 


Walter  Walker,  publisher  of  the 
Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel 
was  appointed  United  States  Senator’ 
Sept.  26  by  Gov-  ” 


ernor  William 
H.  Adams  of 
Colorado  to  fill 
the  vacancy  re¬ 
sulting  from  the 
death  of  Senator 
Charles  Water¬ 
man. 

Mr.  Walker  is 
the  retiring  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Democratic 
State  Central 
Committee.  Colo¬ 
rado’s  election 
laws  make  no 
provision  for  the 


Walter  Walkxr 


nomination  of  a 
short-term  candidate  in  an  instance  of 
this  kind,  and  whether  Mr.  Walker 
will  serve  in  the  “lame-duck”  session 
of  Congress  and  complete  Senator 
Waterman's  term  up  to  March  4,  or 
whether  a  short-term  Senator  will  be 
named  at  the  general  election  in  No¬ 
vember  is  now  a  subject  of  speculation. 
Mr.  Walker  has  been  a  delegate  to  the 
last  three  Dem<x;ratic  national  conven¬ 
tions  and  was  chairman  of  the  Colorado 
delegation  which  participated  in  the 
Chicago  convention  last  June. 

Mr.  Walker  was  born  in  1883  in 
Marion,  Ky.  His  father,  R.  C.  Walker, 
founded  the  Crittenden  Press  at  Marion' 
and  published  it  for  30  years.  His  son 
received  his  early  newspaper  training 
in  this  office. 

The  son  went  to  Grand  Junction  in 
1903  and  joined  the  Sentinel.  He 
served  a  number  of  years  as  city  edi¬ 
tor,  and  then  upon  the  death  of  the 
Sentinel’s  owner,  I.  N.  Bunting,  be¬ 
came  editor  and  manager.  Later  he 
bought  an  interest  in  the  business  and 
in  1917  came  into  full  control. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  have  one  son, 
Preston.  20  years  old,  a  member  of  the 
Sentinel  staff. 


f 


LONDON  TIMES  CHANGES  TYPE 

The  London  (England)  Times  will 
appear  with  a  complete  new  type  dress 
Oct.  3,  abandoning  the  Gothic  mast¬ 
head  used  since  1788.  which  was  changed 
to  block  Roman.  The  body  type  will 
be  a  new  font  “Times  New  Roman” 
specially  designed.  There  will  also  be 
a  new  type  for  headlines.  The  parallel 
line  which  formerly  appeared  across 
the  front  page  carrying  the  date  and 
number  of  issue  will  disappear  and  the 
date  will  be  printed  beneath  the  lion 
and  unicorn  crest  in  the  masthead.  There 
will  also  be  a  complete  typographical  re¬ 
vision  of  the  subsidiary  publications  of 
the  Times,  including  the  weekly  edition 
and  literary  supplement. 


PRESS-SCIMITAR  DISCOUNT 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  Sept.  26 — A  dis- 
count  of  15  per  cent  to  all  local  adver-  -  - 
tisers  having  contracts  calling  for  one 
inch  of  space  per  week  or  more,  has 
been  announced,  effective  Sept.  8.  by  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  member  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  group.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  announced  that  the  dis¬ 
count  will  be  increased  to  25  per  cent 
in  all  cases  where  during  any  calendar 
month  the  space  purchaser  confines  his 
evening  advertising  to  the  Press- Scimi¬ 
tar. 


HARDY  WAIVES  EXAMINATION 

O.  J.  Hardy,  publisher  of  the  0^- 
kosh  (Wis.)  Daily  Northzcestem,  has 
waived  preliminary  examination  on  a 
charge  of  violation  of  the  corrupt  pme-  ^ 
tices  act  and  has  been  bound 
plead  to  an  information  on  Oct.  3.  The 
case  is  brought  in  connection  with  elec¬ 
tion  advertisements. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  October  1,  1932 
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INCOMES  .  .$5,000  to  $9,999 

No.  of  Families .  92,216 

Bulletin  Readers .  69,907 

Coverage  in  per  cent.  75.81% 


INCOMES  $10,000  and  over 

No.  of  Families .  19,978 

Bulletin  Readers .  16,545 

Coverage  in  per  cent.  82.82% 


Figures  from  Philadelphia  Newspaper 
Reader  Survey,  compiled  by  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies. 
Write  for  facts  showing  how  the 
families  in  Philadelphia  and  Sub¬ 
urban  Area  are  divided  as  to  Income 
groups,  and  which  newspapers  they 
read,  as  revealed  by  this  Survey. 
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The  Evening  Bulletin  is  a  news¬ 
paper  of  all  the  people.  There  is  no 
section  or  group  in  Philadelphia  and 
Suburban  Area  (as  defined  by  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations)  which  it  does 
not  reach  in  a  substantial  way. 

It  is  the  newspaper  of  Philadelphia 
Business  and  business  men;  the  news¬ 
paper  of  half  a  million  homes  and  their 
army  of  shoppers;  the  newspaper  of 
Philadelphia  merchants  and  of  great 
national  advertisers. 

This  great  circulation  parallels  your 
sales  opportunities  in  the  Philadelphia 
Market.  It  gives  increasing  coverage 
as  incomes  grow,  and  almost  complete 
coverage  of  the  high  income  homes.* 

The  history  of  that  circulation 
reveals  its  character.  It  is  all  net 


It  sives  increasing  coverage  as  in¬ 
comes  grow,  and  almost  complete 
coverage  of  high  income  groups. 


paid  ...  all  the  result  of  reading  inter¬ 
est.  Not  a  reader  has  ever  been 
obtained  by  premium  or  contest. 

Through  thirty-seven  years  The 
Bulletin  has  published  a  fine  newspaper 
for  Philadelphians.  It  has  used 
accuracy  and  moderation  as  the  road 
to  their  confidence.  It  has  avoided 
sensationalism  in  the  handling  of  news. 

On  that  program,  The  Bulletin  has 
grown  from  the  smallest  of  thirteen 
Philadelphia  newspapers  in  1895,  to  its 


present  commanding  position:  A  net 
paid  daily  average  of  505,528  during 
August,  1932.  More  than  two  and 
one-half  times  the  circulation  of  any 
other  evening  newspaper;  more  than  all 
morning  newspapers  combined. 

As  a  result,  Philadelphia  merchants 
place  more  individual  retail  store 
advertisements  in  The  Evening  Bulletin 
than  in  all  other  Philadelphia  daily 
newspapiers  combined.  This  is  not  the 
record  of  one  month,  or  one  year — but 
of  a  long  period  of  years. 

And  for  this  rare  economy — this 
one-newspaper  coverage  of  a  great 
metropolitan  market — retail  merchants, 
and  all  other  Bulletin  advertisers,  pay 
one  of  the.  lowest  advertising  costs  in 
the  United  States. 
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*HOW  THE  PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN  REACHES  THE  HIGHER  INCOME  GROUPS  IN  PHILADELPHIA  AND  SUBURBAN  AREA 


RADIO  PAPER  TELLS  HOW  NEW  TRIO 
WAS  ‘STARRED’  BY  PUBLICITY 


Free  Newspaper  Space  Was  Springboard  From  Which  Negro 
Unknowns  Leaped  to  Fame — Details  of 
Ballyhoo  Campaign  Told 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  28 — De-  with  this  type  of  material”  even  car¬ 
tailed  explanations  of  how  free  ried  publicity  blurbs  boosting  the 
newspaper  advertising  and  “moving  colored  trio  and  that  “some  of  these 
picture  ballyhoo  technique”  were  re-  radio  editors  here  used  Negro  pic- 
sponsible  for  the  building  up  of  three  tures  in  their  columns  for  the  first 
unknown  radio  performers  with  an  time.” 

expenditure  of  “less  than  $25,000”  by  Publicity  releases  of  the  usual  type 
a  nation-wide  broadcasting  chain  re-  were  not  considered  sufficiently  ef- 
cently  were  revealed  by  Xational  Broad-  fective  to  create  the  desired  result 
cast  Reporter,  trade  magazine  published  when  the  campaign  was  launched,  the 
here  by  a  former  newspaper  syndi-  magazine  indicated,  and  NBC  “thor- 
cate  writer.  oughly  prepared”  the  ground  by  send- 

Credit  for  making  “The  Three  ing  telegrams  announcing  the  appear- 
Keys”  into  “best  sellers”  practically  ance  of  this  feature  to  all  radio  edi- 
overnight  is  given  the  publicity  and  tors  in  the  metropolitan  district, 
program  departments  of  National  “In  spite  of  the  fact  that  every 
Broadcasting  Company  by  the  trade  radio  columnist  except  one  was  away 
magazine,  but  the  account  of  the  on  vacation  at  the  time  the  broadcast 
manner  in  which  this  end  was  took  place,  every  column  broke  the 
achieved  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  news,”  the  article  proudly  boasted, 
that  except  for  the  willingness  of  “and  a  maximum  high  spotting  of  the 
prominent  newspapers  to  carry  the  feature  in  program  boxes  was  regis- 
broadcasting  system’s  ballyhoo  the  tered.  In  fact,  this  high  spotting  has 
campaign  would  have  been  far  more  continued  remarkably  well,  with  very 
difficult.  _  little  if  any  unfavorable  comment  on 

The  “Three  Keys,”  a  Negro  trio  the  part  of  critics  for  the  past  few 
from  an  obscure  Pennsylvania  cafe,  weeks.” 

became  popular  stars  “thanks  to  the  Stories  about  the  colored  singers 
unwitting  application  of  tried  and  also  were  shot  at  radio  fan  magazines, 
successful  methods  used  in  the  show’  Sunday  supplements,  and  general 
and  moring  picture  exploitation  of  magazines  which,  the  trade  paper  re¬ 
acts  and  features  for  a  number  of  ported,  “have  been  after  information, 
years,”  National  Broadcast  Reporter  pictures,  and  stories  about  the  trio.” 
revealed.  The  account  of  the  public-  Most  of  this  material,  which  will  be- 
ity  campaign  continues:  gin  to  appear  shortly,  will  provide 

“On  Saturday,  Aug.  6,  so  that  it  “another  w’ave  of  publicity  build”  for 
would  hit  the  radio  editors  between  the  program.  National  Broadcast  Re- 
the  eyes  when  they  opened  their  porter  commented.  “Most  of  this  was 
Monday  morning  mail,  was  released  requested  by  the  publication,”  the 
the  first  real  piece  of  promotional  magazine  added,  “but  can  be  traced 
publicity  the  NBC  ever  sent  out.  It  to  the  enormous  newspaper  space 
was  a  full-page  broadside  NBC  ‘News  given  the  features.” 

.Service,’  a  twice-a-week  feature  bul-  The  trade  publication  concluded  by 
letin  sent  to  some  2,000  newspapers  pointing  out  that  the  process  em- 
in  the  country.  This,  however,  was  ployed  in  building  up  this  musical 
a  ‘Special  Extra,’  as  the  masthead  team  was  spectacular  but  “is  typical 
proclaimed.  It  was  the  first  an-  of  what  can  be  accomplished  with 
nouncement  to  the  press.  radio  and  well-directed  promotional 

“On  .\ug.  8,  a  500-word  release  publicity.” 

about  the  Three  Keys’  new  rhythm  - - 

in  nation-wide  debut  was  sent  out  to  CAMPAIGN  AIDED  EARNINGS 
the  regular  newspaper  list.  This  was  Three  factors— concentration  of  op- 


followed  on  Aug.  10  by  a  story  erations  in  on  eplant,  curtailment  in  oper- 

on  the  type  of  music  which  these  ating  expenses  and  an  aggressive  selling 
fellows  played  and  how  they  learned  and  advertising  campaign — are  credited 
to  play  it.  On  Aug.  14,  two  days  the  annual  report  of  the  Leslie  Cali- 
after  their  initial  appearance  on  WJ  Z  fornia  Salt  Company  for  an  increase  in 
and  the  network,  a  comment  story  on  earnings  from  80  cents  a  share  in  1930 
opinions  of  the  leading  NBC  stars  to  $1.69  during  the  past  fiscal  year, 
was  compiled  and  mailed,  and  a  fifth  Current  assets  were  increased,  inven- 
release  went  out  on  the  15th.  This  tories  were  reduced  and  cash  and  re- 


was  of  a  similar  nature,  but  included  ceivables  kept  about  the  same  figure  as 
a  number  of  wires  received  about  the  in  the  previous  report.  The  advertis- 


performance  of  the  colored  trio. 


ing  campaign  will  be  continued,  Presi- 


“Meanwhile,  the  regular  ‘News  dent  St.  John  Whitnev  advised  stock- 
Serv’ice’  bulletin  columns  were  carry-  holders  in  his  annual  report. 


ing  feature  stories.  There  was  one 
on  Aug.  15  and  another  on  the  27th. 
These  stories  contained  photographs 
as  well. 

“And  while  all  of  this  publicity  bar¬ 
rage  was  being  continued,  every  day 


PUBLISHER  WON’T  EXHIBIT 
SNAKES  ANY  MORE 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
WAYNESBORO,  V.A.,  Sept.  26— 
^  Louis  Spilman,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News-Virginian  has 
lost  some  of  his  enthusiasm  for 
window  exhibits. 

For  two  years  he  has  been  ex¬ 
hibiting  any  and  eveything  brought 
in  by  readers  of  his  newspaper,  in 
the  business  office  window. 

Last  week  a  huge  diamond-back 
rattler,  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
snakes  of  the  Blue  Ridge  moun¬ 
tains,  was  brought  to  the  office. 
It  supposedly  had  been  “killed” 
while  devouring  a  rat. 

Basking  in  the  sunlight  in  the 
window  the  “dead”  snake  came  to 
life  and  proceeded  to  play  havoc 
in  the  office.  Hissing  and  rattling 
he  darted  toward  an  office  assistant 
who  fled  calling  for  help.  Nearby 
business  men  armed  with  sticks 
came  to  the  rescue  and  dispatched 
the  reptile,  but  not  before  the 
window  and  a  part  of  the  business 
office  had  been  wrecked. 


N.  J.  INSTITUTE  OCT.  10 


NEW  WEEKLY  SERVICE 


R.  H.  Shields  Publishing  Magazine 
Section  For  Ohio  Group 

A  new  8-page  magazine  section, 
Inter-Urban  Weekly,  for  weekly  papers 
has  been  started  by  R.  H.  Shields  and 
associates,  with  headquarters  at  1505 
Jefferson  venue,  Toledo,  O.  Seventy- 
five  weekly  in  northwest  Ohio  are  being 
served.  The  first  issue  appeared 
Sept.  17. 

The  sections  carry  each  paper’s  mast¬ 
head  and  are  given  to  cooperating  pub¬ 
lishers  free.  In  addition  the  weeklies 
receive  a  portion  of  the  revenue  to  be 
derived  from  the  sale  of  National  adver¬ 
tising.  Cuts  and  features  in  the  sections 
are  purchased  from  syndicates.  A  de¬ 
tailed  market  data  service  is  being  fur¬ 
nished. 

Mr.  Shields  was  for  many  years  with 
Western  Newspaper  Union  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Cleveland  offices,  resigning  last 
March. 

A  similar  section  for  Indiana  weeklies 
will  start  this  month,  Mr.  Shields  said. 


WILLIAM  HOOKER  MARRIES 

William  Hooker,  76-year-old  colum¬ 
nist  of  the  Mihoaukee  Journal,  was 
married  Sept.  17  to  Miss  Mary  L. 
Myers,  of  Milwaukee.  The  couple 
a  short  write-up  program  paragraph  knew  each  other  as  children.  Mr. 
appeared  in  the  ‘Studio  Notes’  section  Hooker  spent  his  early  years  on  the 
of  the  daily  service  to  newspapers  frontier,  and  later  learned  the  printer’s 
four  days  a  week  for  the  past  three  trade.  He  has  served  on  newspapers 
weeks,  which  the  publicity  depart-  throughout  the  country,  and  for  20  years 
nient  has  been  instructed  to  keep  was  publicity  manager  for  the  Erie 
going  until  further  notice.”  Railroad  in  New  York.  Last  year  a 

Results  were  shown  before  the  monument  commemorating  his  pioneer- 
third  blast  of  the  propaganda  cam-  ing  activities  was  plac^  near  Douglas, 
paign  had  been  set  off,  the  article  Wyo.,  by  the  Oregon  Trail  Memorial 
explains,  and  clippings  received  by  Association. 

the  radio  chain  indicate  “a  wide  ac-  - - - 

ceptance  of  this  publicity  matter  by  DAILY  WINS  LIBEL  SUIT 
the  press.”  The  magazine  notes  that  A  $100,000  libel  suit,  brought  by 


“an  interesting  fact  shows  that  news-  C.  C.  Pyle,  champion  marathon  runner 
papers  in  towns  not  covered  by  the  and  organizer,  against  the  Los  Angeles 
net  work  broadcasting  this  feature  Record  a  year  ago,  was  won  recentlv 
carried  the  news.” ...  in  favor  of  the  newspaper.  The  suit 

The  trade  publication  pointed  to  was  based  on  a  press  service  story  from 
the  circumstance  that  newspapers  be-  San  Diego  printed  in  the  Record  stating 
low  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  which  that  Pyle  was  in  jail  there  accused  of 
have  been  “very  difficult  to  break  a  crime. 


*77,879 


was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  oFThe  Baltimore  Sun 
(mornins  and  evening  issues) 
for  the  month  of 


AUGUST,  1932 


The  average  net  paid  circulation 
of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per 
Sunday  for  the  month  of  August, 
1932,  was  180,5S7. 


Everything  in  Baitimore 
Revolvea  Around 


’’’HE  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


Press  Meeting  Will  Be  Held  at  Nev 
Brunswick — Speakers  Announced 


The  annual  New  Jersey  Newspaper 
Institute  will  be  held  at  Rutgers  uS. 


versity.  New  Brunswick,  Oct.  10,  it 
was  announced  this  week  by  Chauiicev 
F.  Stout,  Plainfield  Courier-News,  presi- 
dent  of  the  New  Jersey  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Among  the  speakers  will  be  J.  Frank 
Duffy,  Gannett  Newspapers;  Thomas 
McVeigh,  rotogravure  editor,  Nexg 
York  Evening  Post,  and  H,  B 
LeQuatte,  president,  Churchill-Hall  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  New  York,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  -Advertising  Club  of 
New  York. 

Frederick  William  Wile,  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent,  will  be  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  banquet.  Dr.  Allen  Sin-  ft 
clair  Will,  of  the  Rutgers’  journalism  | 
department,  will  also  speak.  , 

A  competitive  exhibit  of  daily  and  ! 
weekly  papers  will  be  a  feature  of  the 
meeting. 


FURNISHED  BOMBING  CLUE 

The  arrest  of  William  McDaniels,  in 
connection  with  the  bombing  of  the 
home  of  Judge  McGoorty  in  Chicago, 
was  made  on  information  supplied  the 
police  by  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer.  The  newspaper  learned  that  a 
((uantity  of  dynamite  had  been  brought 
into  Chicago  and  hidden  in  a  south 
side  hdme.  “Without  the  Herald  and 
Examiner  information,”  said  Capt. 
John  Prendergast  of  the  police,  “we 
might  still  be  in  the  dark  and  there 
might  have  been  more  bombing.  The 
Herald  and  Examiner  has  performed  a 
notable  public  service.” 


NEW  KANSAS  DAILY 

A  daily  edition  of  the  Goodland  News- 
Republic,  a  weekly,  published  by  the 
Western  Kansas  Publishing  Company, 
was  to  appear  Oct.  1.  Roy  F.  Bailey, 
publisher  of  the  Salina  (Kan.)  Jounud 
is  principal  stockholder,  and  Charles  L 
Bigler  is  editor. 


L.  E.  HAYS  PROMOTED 

Loren  E.  Hays  has  been  appointed 
national  advertising  manager  of  the 
Baltimore  Post.  Mr.  Hays  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Chicago  Evening  Ameri¬ 
can  and  with  the  Julius  Mathews  Spe¬ 
cial  Agency.  The  national  advertising 
managers  post  has  been  vacant  for  sev¬ 
eral  months,  Mr.  Hays,  as  assistant 
manager,  discharging  the  duties  of  that 
office. 


FIRE  IN  HUGO  PLANT 

Fire  originating  from  a  defective  wire 
in  the  mailing  room  of  the  Hugo 
(Okla.)  Daily  News  caused  consider¬ 
able  damage  to  the  newspaper  plant 
Sept.  26.  W.  E.  Schooler  is  publisher. 


SURVEYS 

SHOW 


that  The  Sun  goes  and 
stays  in  more  of  the 
good  homes  in  the  New 
York  Market  than  any 
other  week  -  day  news¬ 
paper.  Write  for  details. 


r' 


THE 
INDIAN  APOLIS 


THE 

ilNIHANAPOIlSUiDliS 

k  tJmmqhhf 

^  ecorurrnicaUi^ 

^  /a'lofitafdiii 
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«  A  Deskfull  of  Data  from 
Dr.  Gallup  oitNBwspQpBr  RBoddr  Intordst 


#  Bound  into  one  larse  volume  are 
tkt  master  copies  of  newspapers  used  m 
Dr.  Gallup's  latest  survey  of  reader  in¬ 
terest  in  Sunday  newspapers.  In  that  vol¬ 
ume  are  1,334  pages,  over  10,000  col¬ 
umns,  and  14,725  advertisements  and 
editorial  items  ....  The  results  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  personal  interviews  are  entered 
on  those  master  copies.  At  those  inter¬ 
views,  trained  investigators  sat  while  the 
readers  went  through  the  papers  and 
marked  every  display  advertisement, 
every  article,  every  picture  as  ^^Seen' 


Read''  ....  It  is  upon  that  infinite  detail  that  conclusions  are  based 
and  upon  which  a  book  for  distribution  to  newspaper  publishers  and  to 
advertisers  is  being  prepared.  This  survey  was  an  acid  test  for  advertising 
in  rotogravure  and  strikingly  favorable  were  the  results  ....  In  your 
rotogravure  section  you  have  more  to  sell  than  you  thought. 


Established  1872 

NEW  YORK. 
122  E.  42nd  St 


NEENAH,  WIS 

CHICAGO:  ^ 

8  S.  Mkhigan  Avc. 


LOS  ANGELES 
Slow.  Sixth  St. 


EsUblithcd  1879 


The  DATA 


#  Millions  of  details  were  checked  and 
re-checked  before  the  facts  disclosed  by 
Gallup's  survey  of  reader  interest  in  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  were  accepted  as  final. 
You  may  be  sold  on  the  reader  interest 
value  of  rotosravure  but  did  you  know  that 
the  percentage  of  people  who  read  any¬ 
thing  on  a  page  carrying  display  advertising 
is  twice  as  high  for  the  rotogravure  section 
as  for  other  sections  of  your  paper?  Did 
you  know  that  the  best  read  editorial  fea¬ 
ture  below  the  fold  on  pages  carrying  dis¬ 
play  advertising  is  six  times  as  high  in 
rotogravure  as  in  other  sections?  And  did 
you  know  that,  per  column  inch,  advertis¬ 
ing  in  rotogravure  has  times  the  readers 
that  advertising  in  other  sections  enjoys? 
And  that  among  men,  your  rotogravure  sec¬ 
tion  is  better  read  than  your  sport  section? 
Of  course,  among  women,  rotogravure  is 
the  best  read  of  all  sections.  These  and 
other  facts  will  be  made  available  for  you 
in  book  form.  In  the  meantime,  push  roto¬ 
gravure.  For  reader  interest  you  can't  over¬ 
sell  it. 


NEENAH,  WIS. 


NEW  YORK: 
122  E.  42nd  St 


CHICAGO: 

8  S.  Michi9nn  Avc 


LOS  ANGELES 
SIOW.SiKth  St 


RE-CHECKED 
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R.F.C.  READY  TO  TALK 
IN  OWN  DEFENSE 

But  Government  Body  Refutes  To 
Aid  Newspapers  In  Other 
Matters — Monthly  Reports 
Withheld 

By  George  H.  Manning 
( Washinpton  Correspondent, 

ICditok  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  Sept.  28 — Adopting 
the  typical  governmental  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  press  now  that  its  policy  of 
complete  secrecy  has  broken  down, 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion  last  week  provided  two  un¬ 
usual  examples  of  bureaucratic  ap¬ 
preciation  of  newspaper  co-operation. 

This  agency,  which  for  several 
months  persistently  refused  to  an¬ 
swer  iiuiuiries  about  its  operations  or 
even  to  take  members  of  the  press 
corps  into  its  confidence,  carried  to 
a  new  extreme  the  custom  of  urging 
newspapers  to  “print  what  we  want 
to  give  out.”  These  instances  in¬ 
volved  the  Corporation's  final  reply 
to  Governor  Gifford  Pinchot  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  prolonged  dis¬ 
pute  over  Federal  unemployment 
relief  for  that  state  and  the  R.F.C.’s 
desire  to  correct  a  misunderstanding 
about  its  position  in  regard  to  loans 
for  self-liquidating  public  works. 

.\fter  the  Pinchot-R.F.C.  squabble 
had  Hared  for  several  days  without 
the  relief  agency’s  taking  public 
notice  of  the  outspoken  criticisms  of 
Gov.  Pinchot,  the  Corporation  finally 
issued  a  four-page  blast  placing  all 
responsibility  for  delay  on  the  latter. 

The  spectacle  of  the  R.F.C.  mak¬ 
ing  public  such  an  extended  de¬ 
nunciation  of  a  state  official  in  itself 
was  startling,  but  the  occurrence  was 
even  more  surprising  in  view  of  the 
previous  policy  of  the  Corporation 
to  remain  unmoved  by  criticism  from 
various  parts  of  the  nation.  This 
800-\vord  explanation  was  made  “in 
view  of  the  many  misstatements 
which  have  issued  from  Harrisburg” 
and  concluded  with  the  “any  state¬ 
ment  to  the  contrary,  no  matter  by 
whom  made,  is  not  true.” 

The  second  instance  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration’s  desire  to  obtain  the  co¬ 
operation  of  newspapers  for  its  own 
purposes  involved  a  personal  plea  by 
Director  Harvey  X.  Couch  for  full 
publicity  as  to  the  R.F.C.’s  attitude 
on  loans  for  small  public  works 
projects,  as  well  as  two  mimeo¬ 
graphed  statements  on  the  same 
subject. 

The  day  after  a  brief  formal  state¬ 
ment  urging  small  communities  to 
apply  for  Federal  funds  had  been 
issued,  local  bureaus  and  newspaper 
offices  were  notified  by  telephone 
that  Director  Couch  desired  to  confer 
with  members  of  the  press,  but  the 
topic  of  the  discussion  was  not  ex¬ 
plained.  Upon  assembling  at  the 
relief  agency  offices,  reporters  found 
that  a  prepared  statement  elaborating 
the  previous  day’s  announcement  had 
been  prepared  to  supplement  the  per¬ 
sonal  request  of  Director  Couch  for 
newspaper  co-operation. 

Directly  in  contrast  to  these  ex¬ 
amples  of  governmental  desire  for 
newspaper  aid  last  week  was  the 
situation  involving  the  Corporation’s 
monthly  report  to  Congress  on  loans 
made  to  banks,  insurance  companies, 
^d  building  and  loan  associations. 
This  is  the  report  which  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  attempted  to  have  withheld  from 
the  press. 

When  the  first  report,  covering  the 
last  10  days  in  July,  was  sent  to  the 
Capitol  its  receipt  was  announced  by 
Clerk  of  the  House  South  Trimble 
and  a  short  time  later  the  document 
was  opened  to  public  inspection,  with 
news  stories  being  sent  out  imme¬ 
diately.  Because  of  the  wide  interest 
•n  this  report,  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ents  began  to  urge  the  R.F.C.  to 
prepare  additional  copies  for  press 
use  when  the  August  report  was  sent 


to  Congress,  but  this  campaign 
brought  no  results. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Corporation 
pointed  out  that  the  R.F.C.  disap¬ 
proved  strenuously  of  the  policy  of 
Clerk  Trimble  in  regard  to  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  data  and  both  tacitly  and 
openly  admitted  that  the  Corporation 
is  taking  the  stand  that  since  it  has 
this  feeling  it  will  make  no  effort  to 
aid  newspapers  in  publishing  the 
document.  The  R.F.C.  insisted  any 
arrangements  aimed  to  facilitate 
publication  would  have  to  be  made 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  that 
it  would  lend  no  assistance. 

HOOVER^DD^ESSES 
N.  Y.  CONFERENCE 

Other  Notables  on  Program  of 

Women’s  Conference  Sponsored 
By  N.  Y.  Daily — Current 
Problems  Discussed 

President  Hoover,  speaking  over  the 
radio  from  the  White  House,  and  other 
leaders  of  public  opinion,  discussed  all 
phases  of  the  general  topic  “The  New 
Day”  at  the  Second  Women’s  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Current  Problems  sponsored  by 
the  .Yeti'  York  Herald  Tribune  Sept. 
29  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  The 
President’s  address  was  an  answer  to 
some  of  the  questions  which  have  been 
put  to  him  about  problems  of  the  home 
and  protection  of  children. 

Prominent  women  leaders  from  ten 
Eastern  states  attended  the  conference, 
which  was  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Brown  Maloney,  editor  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  Magazine. 

.After  a  greeting  from  Mrs.  Ogden 
Reid,  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  Inc.,  the  morning  session  of 
the  conference  was  opened  by  Owen  D. 
Young,  who  discussed  some  of  the  im¬ 
portant  social  and  economic  adjust¬ 
ments  necessary  as  a  result  of  the 
shorter  working  week.  How  American 
standards  of  living  have  been  main¬ 
tained  in  the  home  in  spite  of  probably 
reduced  incomes  was  e.xplained  by  Dr. 
Flora  Rose,  director  of  the  College  of 
Home  Economics  of  Cornell  University, 
and  Dr.  Douglas  Thom,  director  of  the 
Habit  Clinics  of  Boston,  discussed  “The 
Child  and  the  New  Day.” 

Mrs.  Irita  Van  Doren,  editor  of 
Hooks,  the  Herald  Tribune’s  literary 
supplement,  spoke  on  “The  Use  of 
B()oks  in  Leisure  Time”  and  introduced 
Miss  Fannie  Hurst  and  Mrs.  May  Lam- 
berton  Becker,  editor  of  the  children’s 
page  of  “Books.” 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted 
to  international  problems  and  was  ad- 
dres.sed  by  Dr.  James  T.  Shotwell,  of 
Columbia  University ;  Walter  Lipp- 
mann,  of  the  Herald  Tribune;  Miss 
Mary  E.  Woolley,  president  of  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  and  William  Hard, 
political  writer,  who  had  just  returned 
from  Europe. 

Governor  John  G.  Winant,  of  New 
Hampshire,  a  leading  e.\ponent  of  the 
five-day  week  in  industry,  opened  the 
evening  session,  when  the  President’s 
address  was  heard,  and  was  followed 
by  Colonel  Robert  Isham  Randolph,  of 
Chicago,  head  of  the  “Secret  Six.” 
Colonel  William  J.  Donovan  also  spoke 
at  the  closing  session  on  the  subject  of 
economics  and  the  cost  of  government, 
as  well  as  Dr.  William  A.  White, 
psychiatrist. 

Other  speakers  at  the  conference 
were  Walter  Damrosch,  composer  and 
orchestra  leader,  who  spoke  on  “What 
Can  You  Do  to  Help  Music?”;  Dr.  Lil¬ 
lian  M.  Gilbreth,  consulting  engineer, 
whose  topic  was  “The  New  Efficiency” 
as  applied  to  daily  living;  Dr.  Irwin 
Edman  of  Columbia  University,  and 
Miss  \  irginia  C.  Gildersleeve,  dean  of 
Barnard  College.  Royal  Cortis.soz.  art 
critic  of  the  Herald  Tribune,  sched¬ 
uled  to  speak,  was  unable  to  appear 
because  of  illness. 


FILES  $100,000  SUIT 

Suit  for  $100,000  libel  damages  was 
filed  against  the  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail- 
Tribune,  Sept.  22  by  F.  .A.  Bates,  mine 
operator. 


EDITOR  WOULD  BET  HIS 
FARM  ON  ROOSEVELT 

LARENCE  G.  SAGASER, 
owner  of  the  Atlanta  (Mo.) 
Express,  weekly,  recently  offered 
to  wager  his  $6,000  Missouri  farm 
at  even  money  that  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  would  be  the  next  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

In  a  page-one  notice  in  his 
paper  Mr.  Sagaser  said: 

“We  feel  that  if  Hoover  wins 
we  will  lose  this  farm  anyway,  so 
we  are  willing  to  take  it  on  Roose¬ 
velt  against  any  other  farm  in 
Macon  County  of  equal  value,  or 
against  its  value  in  money  with 
any  Hoover  enthusiast  anywhere  in 
the  United  States.” 


A.  O.  LINDSAY  NAMES 
INLAND  SPEAKERS 

Newspaper  Leaders  Will  Discuss 

Current  Problems  at  Press 
Group’s  Convention  In 
Chicago,  Oct.  18-19 

Problems  of  publishing  a  newspaiier 
under  existing  business  conditions  will 
be  the  general  theme  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association’s  fall  meeting 
to  be  held  Oct.  18-19  at  the  Morrison 
Hotel,  Chicago.  The  meeting  will  con¬ 
vene  the  same  week  of  the  .Audit  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Circulations’  annual  convention 
in  that  city. 

President  -A.  O.  Lindsay,  Quiney 
(Ill.)  Herald-Whin,  is  in  charge  of 
program  details.  He  has  announced 
the  following  speakers : 

James  G.  Stahlman,  Xashville  Ban¬ 
ner,  president.  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  and  a  member 
of  the  A.N.P..A.  radio  committee,  who 
will  discuss  the  political  advertising 
problem  under  the  subject,  “Ether  or 
Printers’  Ink.” 

Fred  Naeter,  Cafe  Girardeau  (Mo.) 
,'ioutbeast  Missourian,  will  speak  on 
“Credits  and  Collections” ;  Charles 
Horn,  supervisor  of  Hearst  Newspapers 
classified  advertising,  will  discuss 
“Want  .Ads :  Feature,  News  or  Adver¬ 
tising.”  Russell  B.  Miller,  president. 
Illinois  Composing  Room  Executives’ 
.Association,  will  talk  on  “The  Com¬ 
posing  Room’s  Place  in  Getting  Out 
the  Paper.” 

H.  \V.  Stodghill,  Louist'ille  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  will  conduct  a  car¬ 
rier  boy  salesmanship  demonstration, 
presenting  the  two  boys  who  won  the 
I.C.M..A.  contest  at  Montreal  this  year. 
C.  W.  Orcutt,  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pan- 
tagrafh  managing  editor,  will  discuss 
“\Vhat  Can  Photography  Contribute 
Toward  Increased  Reader  Interest  in 
the  Newspaper” ;  Charles  W.  Hoefer, 
.lurora  (Ill.)  Beaeon-N etvs  advertising 
director.  “The  Place  of  Small  .Adver¬ 
tising  (iopy  in  Furnishing  Newspaper 
Volume”;  William  F.  Huffman,  ll'is- 
consin  Rapids  (Wis.)  Tribune,  “The 
Newspaper  and  the  Farmer.” 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  there  will  be 
an  executive  session  in  the  form  of  a 
roundtable  discussion  of  publishing 
problems  and  solutions,  to  be  led  by 
John  Huston,  Ottunnva  (la.)  Courier, 
peorge  W.  Rossetter,  president,  Chi¬ 
cago  .Association  of  Commerce,  will 
speak  on  reduction  of  governmental  ex¬ 
penses  at  the  Tuesday  luncheon. 

TWO  JOIN  ASSOCIATED  COLOR 

Harvey  R.  Malott,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Portland  (Ore.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  and  color  representative  of  the 
,S'an  Franciseo  Call,  has  joined  Asso¬ 
ciated  Newspaper  Color,  Inc.  Mr. 
Malott  will  become  Chicago  representa¬ 
tive.  G.  G.  Wagner,  formerly  with  the 
.S'flii  Franeiseo  Examiner  national  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  has  been  appointed 
San  Francisco  representative. 


NAMED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Carl  M.  Smith,  formerly  with  the 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  Ne^vs,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of  the 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Register  ind  Press. 


A.  B.  C.  INVESTIGATION 
EXONERATES  DAILY 

Charges  Brought  By  South  Bend 

News-Times  Against  Tribune 
Are  Not  Substantiated — 

Small  Deduction  Made 

tSpiciul  to  KDITOK  &  PUBI.I.-iHKl!) 

Chic.vgo,  Sept.  28 — Allegations  con¬ 
cerning  the  net  paid  circulation  of  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  brought  by 
the  South  Bend  News-Times  were  not 
substantiated  as  a  result  of  the  regular 
audit  and  outside  investigation  by  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  it  was 
revealed  this  week. 

It  was  charged  by  the  News-Times 
that  “the  Tribune  claims  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation  in  South  Bend  and  Mishawaka 
as  delivered  through  their  substation 
and  carrier  organization  of  at  least 
2,000  more  circulation  than  they  actually 
have  as  net  paid  ”  and  that  “the  Tribune 
claims  as  net  paid  circulation  in  cities 
and  towns  other  than  South  Bend  and 
-Mishawaka  at  least  750  more  circula¬ 
tion  than  they  actually  have.”  These 
charges  were  made  to  the  Bureau  by  the 
News-Times,  with  the  request  that  an 
outside  investigation  be  made  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  regular  audit. 

Without  attempting  to  serve  as  a 
referee  in  the  matter,  the  Bureau  sent 
auditors  to  South  Bend  to  make  a  reg¬ 
ular  audit  of  the  Tribune’s  circulation 
and  to  conduct  an  outside  investigation, 
as  requested  by  the  News-Times,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  paper’s  rights  as  a 
member  of  the  -A.B.C. 

.As  a  result  the  .A.B.C.  report  in  itself 
e.xonerated  the  Tribune.  This  report 
said  in  part: 

“The  differences  in  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  as  shown  by  this  report  compared 
with  publisher’s  statements  for  the 
period  audited,  amounting  to  an  aver¬ 
age  of  357  copies  per  issue  evening 
and  362  copies  per  issue  Sunday  are  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  average  deductions  made 
for  city  carriers  left  over  and  unsold 
copies  arrived  at  through  auditor’s  out¬ 
side  investigation  evening  222  copies, 
Sunday  238  copies.  City  suburban  and 
all  other  dealers  left-over  and  unsold 
copies  arrived  at  through  auditor’s  out¬ 
side  investigation  evening  220  copies, 
Sunday  199  copies.  Clerical  errors  in 
the  circulation  records  evening  32 
copies,  Sunday  42  copies,  less  adjust¬ 
ments  made  by  publisher  in  compiling 
semi-annual  statements  to  provide 
against  possible  adjustments  by  the 
auditor  evening  117  copies,  Sunday  117 
copies.” 

The  deductions  made  by  the  .A.B.C. 
auditors  in  the  outside  investigation  of 
the  Tribune’s  circulation  amounted  to 
a  fraction  in  excess  of  one  per  cent. 


MAKING  ELECTION  PLANS 

Morris  De  Haven  Tracy,  day  news 
editor  of  the  United  Press  bureau  at 
Washington,  is  in  New  York  organizing 
the  U.P.  national  election  service.  This 
is  the  third  Presidential  election  he  has 
organized  for  the  U.P.  H.  O.  Thomp¬ 
son,  of  the  Washington  bureau,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  day  wire  out  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Tracy  will  return  to 
Washington  after  the  election. 


HARRIS  JOINS  N.  Y.  JOURNAL 

Reed  Harris,  former  editor  of  the 
Columbia  Spectator,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Journal  as 
“special  educational  writer,”  a  new  post 
on  the  paper.  He  will  cover  the  college 
field  in  the  metropolitan  area. 


DAILY  BUYS  WEEKLY 

The  Somerset  (Pa.)  Daily  Herald 
has  purchased  the  Berlin  Record, 
weekly,  of  which  L.  W.  Wilson  was 
president  and  editor.  Henry  Baker 
Reiley,  Jr.,  is  the  new  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly. 


NEW  INTERTYPE  BOOK 

Intertype  Corporation  is  distributing 
to  users  of  Intertype  products  a  new 
368-page  book  which  shows  a  complete 
list  of  parts,  supplies  and  accessories 
carried  by  them. 
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LIBEL  SUITS  FEATURE 
MINSKY-MIRROR  FEUD 

Two  Warrants  Given  Burlesque  Per¬ 
formers  Against  Kobler  and 
Bloom  As  Result  of 
Expose  Articles 

Criminal  libel  charges  were  filed  in 
Yorkville  court  in  New  York  this  week 
against  Arthur  J.  Kobler,  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  and  Peter 
Bloom,  circulation  manager,  by  two 
performers  in  the  Minsky  Brothers 
burlesque  theatres. 

Articles  printed  in  the  Mirror  about 
conditions  in  burlesque  theatres,  which, 
it  was  charged,  reflected  on  the  moral 
character  of  the  performers,  were  the 
basis  of  the  charges.  Four  hundred 
burlesque  house  workers,  about  half  of 
them  performers,  asked  individual  sum¬ 
monses,  but  after  a  conference  with 
Magistrate  Hulon  Capshaw,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  consolidate  all  the  400  com¬ 
plaints  into  two.  These  were  signed  by 
Charles  Kendricks  and  his  wife,  Mae 
Sunde,  performers.  The  warrants  were 
issued  returnable  Oct.  4. 

Mr.  Kobler  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week  that  he  had  ordered  the  series 
of  articles  after  he  had  visited  one  of 
the  burlesque  shows.  “After  seeing  one 
of  these  entertainments,”  he  said,  “I 
knew  they  were  bad  for  public  morale. 
They  are  designed  to  appeal  to  man[s 
lowest  instincts,  and  to  appease  his 
lowest  appetites.  They  are  a  disgrace 
to  the  community.  I  felt  it  my  duty  as 
a  publisher  to  call  attention  to  existing 
conditions.  The  articles  were  in  the 
form  of  evidence  against  this  great 
public  evil.” 

There  were  about  ten  of  the  articles, 
he  said,  appearing  daily  starting  .\ug. 
26.  They  were  unsigned. 

Two  weeks  ago  Mayor  McKee  of 
New  York  ordered  tw'o  of  the  Minsky 
houses  closed.  The  Minskys  placarded 
the  fronts  of  their  closed  theatres  with 
signs  attacking  Mr.  Kobler  and  charg¬ 
ing  that  he  ran  the  burlesque  articles  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  Mirror’s 
circulation. 


AD  MANAGERS  TO  MEET 


Interstate  Group’s  Fall  Session  Will 
Be  in  Bethlehem  Oct.  7-8 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Interstate 

Advertising  Managers’  Association  will 

be  held  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Oct.  7-8. 

Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Hotel  Beth¬ 
lehem.  The  association  has  members  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware 
and  Maryland. 

H.  H.  Kynett,  president  of  the  Poor 
Richard  Oub  of  Philadelphia,  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  address  the  gathering.  Several 
roundtable  sessions  are  on  the  program. 
Entertainment  will  be  furnished  by  the 
Bethlehem  Globe-Times. 


CUTS  NATIONAL  RATE 

Effective  Oct.  1,  the  Baltimore  Post 
reduces  its  national  rate  from  22  cents 
a  line  to  17  cents  a  line. 


EDITOR  SHOT  AGAIN 

Sir  Alfred  Watson,  editor  of  the  Cal¬ 
cutta  (India)  Statesman,  daily,  was  shot 
at  and  wounded  in  Calcutta  Sept.  28  as 
he  was  riding  in  a  city  park.  His 
assailant  was  in  another  car.  He  fired 
twice  and  fled.  Sir  Alfred  was  taken 
to  a  hospital  where  doctors  said  he  was 
in  no  danger.  A  previous  attempt  on 
Sir  Alfred’s  life  was  made  last  August. 
He  has  been  threatened  repeatedly  by 
Extremists  because  of  his  paper’s  poli¬ 
cies. 


UNION  PRESSMEN  QUIT 
DAILY  AFTER  DISPUTE 

Long  Idand  Press  Crew  Wanted  Ad¬ 
ditional  Men  to  Run  Off  Job 
Circular — Paper  Printed 
By  Recruits 

The  pressroom  crew  of  the  Jamaica 
(N.  Y. )  Long  Island  Daily  Press,  went 
on  strike  Sept.  22. 

The  disagreement  was  over  the 
number  of  men  needed  for  manning 
the  presses  for  a  job  run,  which  was 
to  have  been  made  after  the  paper 
for  Sept.  22  went  to  press.  The 
newspaper’s  job  department  had  con¬ 
tracted  with  a  mail  order  firm  to  print 
2,000,000  tabloid  circulars. 

The  next  morning  William  F.  Hof¬ 
mann,  publisher,  recruited  a  crew 
from  other  employes  and  the  paper 
for  that  day  was  gotten  out  without 
much  trouble.  Now  a  new  pressroom 
foreman  has  been  employed  who  is 
collecting  another  crew.  In  employ¬ 
ing  new-  men,  instructions  have  been 
given  the  new  foreman  “to  maintain 
the  same  union  regulations  that  ex¬ 
isted  prior  to  the  walkout.” 

Mr.  Hofmann  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  the  night  previous  to  the 
“walkout”  300,000  of  the  circulars  had 
been  printed.  He  said  that  the  chapel 
chairman  had  come  to  him  and  de¬ 
manded  that  he  put  more  men  on  the 
job.  The  number  of  men  working 
on  the  presses,  he  said,  had  been 
originally  determined  by  the  press¬ 
room  foreman.  Mr.  Hofmann  said  he 
had  been  unable  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  union  officials. 

On  Sept.  27  John  J.  Maloney,  as¬ 
sistant  president  of  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Printing  Pressmen’s 
Union  No.  2  issued  a  statement  to 
union  members  which  said:  “This 
will  serve  to  inform  you  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  union  are  no  longer  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  pressroom  of  the  Long 
Island  Daily  Press.”  The  statement 
reproduced  a  notice  signed  by  Mr. 
Hofmann  addressed  to  Oscar  Brion, 
pressroom  foreman,  which  said: 
“This  is  to  serve  notice  that  under  no 
circumstances  will  we  place  an  addi¬ 
tional  man  on  the  press  either  for  the 
newspaper  or  the  circular.  If  the 
notice  I  received  from  the  chairman 
is  final  and  the  men  decide  to  quit  so 
as  to  not  forfeit  their  cards,  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  they  clear  their  lockers  and 
come  to  the  office  for  all  w'ages  due.” 
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U.  S.  COMPETITION  ATTACKED 

Committee  Condemns  Envelope 

Printing,  Market  News  Letter 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washingto.v,  Sept.  28 — The  $1,000,- 
000-a-year  market  news  service  of  the 
Department  of  .Agriculture  and  the 
sale  of  printed  stamped  envelopes  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  are  two 
activities  affecting  the  printing  and 
publishing  field  it  was  held  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  represent 
unnecessary,  government  competition 
with  private  business. 

The  special  committee,  of  which 
William  C.  Deming,  president,  Chey¬ 
enne  (Wyo.)  Tribune-Leader  was  a 
member,  was  appointed  by  the  cham¬ 
ber  to  investigate  government  com¬ 
petition. 

The  market  news  service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  sup¬ 
planted  private  enterprises  of  the 
same  sort,  the  committee  said.  This 
service  collects  information  on  the 
progress  of  crops  and  of  weather  and 
other  conditions  affecting  crops  in 
this  country  and  abroad. 

The  sale  of  printed  stamped  en¬ 
velopes  has  been  protested  for  years 
by  the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  and  by  country  publishers 
throughout  the  United  States,  but  so 
far  efforts  to  eliminate  government 
competition  have  been  unavailing. 

The  committee  said  that  last  year 
the  postoffices  sold  1,078,000,000 
plain  envelopes  and  1,756,000,000  en¬ 
velopes  with  printing.  For  these 
envelopes  and  the  printing  on  them 
the  department  paid  approximately 
$3,000,000,  the  committee  said,  and 
from  their  sale,  obtained  approxi¬ 
mately  $5,600,000. 

NEW  A.B.C.  MEMBER 

The  Texarkana  (Ark.)  Press,  fol¬ 
lowing  release  of  a  six  months’  audit 
ending  June  30.  1932,  has  been  admitted 
to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 


450  SPORTS  WRITERS 
AT  SERIES  OPENER 

Fewer  Reporter*  On  Job  In  New 
York  But  Chicago  Increase* 
Space  One-third — “Trained 
Seal*’’  Diminished 


Approximately  450  sports  reporters 
from  all  over  the  country  were  in 
New  York  this  week  to  cover  the 
opening  games  of  the  world  series 

baseball  contest  between  the  New 

York  Yankees  and  the  Chicago  Cubs. 
This  number.  Editor  &  Publishes 
was  told,  is  a  slight  falling  off  from 
the  number  of  reporters  covering  the 
series  last  year.  It  was  noted  that 
in  some  cases  newspapers  in  distant 
cities  did  not  send  their  own  re¬ 
porters  to  the  games  this  year, 

obviously  for  the  sake  of  economy. 

The  “trained  seal”  reportorial 

corps,  representing  prominent  per¬ 
sons  in  sports  and  other  fields,  who 
in  years  past  have  been  employed  in 
increasing  numbers  to  give  their  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  games,  this  year  was 
greatly  decreased  in  numbers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Editor  &  Publisher’s  infor¬ 
mation. 

It  was  estimated  that  each  reporter 
present  was  sending  out  about  the 
same  wordage  as  in  past  series. 
About  80  Western  Union  teleg¬ 
raphers  were  handling  messages  at 
the  Yankee  Stadium. 

In  Chicago,  however,  space  for  re¬ 
porters  was  increased  about  one- 
third  over  previous  years  when  this 
city  figured  in  the  series.  Facilities 
for  408  writers  have  been  made,  the 
largest  number  on  record.  In  addi¬ 
tion  reservations  for  300  writers  in  a 
temporary  press  stand  have  been  made. 

Two  special  trains  will  carry  100 
reporters  to  Chicago.  The  Christy 
Walsh  syndicate  was  the  host  of  the 
baseball  writers  in  New  York  at  a 
preview  of  a  new  football  picture,  “The 
All  .American,”  Sept.  28. 


The  World  Series  Mat 
Is  The  Wood  Dry  Mat 

THE  end  of  the  game — that 
is  when  the  dependability  of 
Wood  Dry  Mats  is  demonstrated. 
Those  papers  which  rely  upon 
Wood  are  on  the  street  without 
lost  motion. 

There’s  a  championship  caliber 
to  Wood  Dry  Mats  that  makes 
them  world  series  winners. 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.Y. 


Ga*  or  Electric 
Scorcher* 


“64’’  Parting 
Powder 


Cork,  Felt  and  Rubber  Molding  Blanket* 
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1923 
1  9  24 
19  2  5 
19*2  6 
1  9  27 
192  8 

1929-1930-1931 


First  over  all  Chicago  daily  or 
Sunday  papers  in  Radio  Linage 
since  1923,  the  Chicago  American 
continues  its  leadership  in  this 
significant  classification  in  the  first 
eight  months  of  1932.  .  .  .  There 
can  be  only  one  reason  for  such 
uninterrupted  supremacy  from 
almost  the  inception  of  radio  ad¬ 
vertising-supremacy  in  results. 

CHICAGO 


1932 

FIRST  8 

MONTHS 

CHICAGO  AMERICAN 

159,525  LINES 

Second  Paper 

.  .  139,486  Lines 

Third  Paper  .  . 

.  .  74,114  Lines 

Fourth  Paper  .  . 

.  .  49,749  Lines 

Fifth  Paper  .  . 

.  .  39,693  Lines 

Sixth  Paper  .  . 

.  .  35,428  Lines 

Seventh  Paper  . 

.  .  19,504  Lines 

Eighth  Paper  .  . 

.  .  10,734  Lines 

Ninth  Paper  .  . 

.  .  7,404  Lines 

Authority;  fVlEDIA  RECORDS 

AMERICAN 


a  good  newspaper  now  in  its  TWELFTH  YEAR  of  circulation  leadership  in  Chicago's  evening  field 


National  Representatives: 

RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 


■<  ■ 


These  facts  presented 
by  the  following  Key 
Market  Newspapers 

Akron  Beacon-Jolrnal 
Altoona  Mirror 
Booth  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram 
Chattanooga  Times 
Chicago  Tribune 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Cleveland  Press 
Dallas  News 
Dallas  Journal 
Detroit  News 
Gannett  Newspapers 
Hartford  Courant 
Indianapolis  News 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Louisville  Times 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Nashville  Banner 
New  Bedford  Mercury 
New  Bedford  Standard-Times 
New  York  Daily  News 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
New  York  Sun 
New  York  Times 
New  York  World-Telegram 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Providence  Journal 
Providence  Bulletin 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader 
Salt  Lake  City  Telegram 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 
St.  Paul  Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Trenton  Times  Newspapers 
Westchester  Newspapers,  Inc. 

(8  Dailies) 

Waterbury  American 
Waterbury  Republican 
Youngstown  Vindicator 


OLD  GOLDS  AD¥ 


N  1926  the  oldest  tobacco 


one  market  after  another  was  opened  up  if 
rapid  succession. 

There  was  a  bond 
and  other  financing.  Heavy  advertising  | 
newspapers  continued  month  after  monfi 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  advertising  w) 
in  newspapers. 

Within  two  years  Old  Golds  had  brok< 
into  the  magic  circle  of  cigarette  stardom. 

There  was  a  twenty-two  million  doll^ 
sales  gain  in  1928 — an  increase  of  ov^ 
300%,  the  greatest  in  cigarette  history. 

There  was  more  advertising  in  1930  tha 
in  1929;  more  in  1931  than  in  1930. 


company  in 
the  world  decided  to  market  a  new  cigarette. 

For  166  years  Lorillard’s  had  “hoarded 
and  accumulated  its  entire  store  of  tobacco 
experience  with  an  eye  to  making  a  super¬ 
lative  cigarette  at  a  rock-bottom  price.” 

But  it  was  a  project  that  required  courage. 
For  many  had  tried  and  all  had  failed  to 
compete  with  the  “Big  Three”  of  the 
cigarette  world. 

The  key  to  the  campaign  was  “news” 
copy  and  liberal  and  continuous  advertising 
in  newspapers. 

After  a  brief  campaign  in  New  England, 


issue 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  PAYS 


f'omoidt- 

OOARETTtS 


SE  IN  NEWSPAPERS 


md  know  no  depression 


On  January  1st,  1932,  the  payment  of 
dividends  on  the  common  stock  was  re¬ 
sumed  and  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $13,- 
500,000  were  retired.  Newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  had  built  the  sales  of  Old  Golds  to 
the  point  where  the  “Big  Three”  had  be¬ 
come  the  “Big  Four.” 

In  January,  1932,  a  ten  weeks  large-space 
campaign  was  ordered  in  1,500  newspapers 
in  the  United  States.  This  was  followed  by 
three  weeks  more  and  then  another  ten. 
Nineteen  thirty-two  advertising  has  con¬ 
tinued  almost  exclusively  in  newspapers. 

Sales  for  the  first  six  months  of  1932  con¬ 
tinued  to  run  ahead  of  1931. 


Newspaper  advertising  pulled  P.  Loril- 
lard  Company  out  of  a  steady  decline  in  net 
earnings  that  had  continued  uninterrupted 
for  a  number  of  years. 

In  two  years  time,  by  means  of  continuous 
newspaper  advertising,  they  had  broken 
through  barriers  of  competition  that  others 
had  tried  in  vain  to  storm. 

At  the  end  of  five  years  more  than 
100,000  smokers  have  taken  the  “concealed 
name  test,”  and  Old  Golds  sell  wherever 
tobacco  is  sold,  in  all  these  United  States. 

Advertising  that  is  “news”  knows  no 
depression. 


yourself:^ 
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LIES  DIE  HARD 

Nothing  in  the  whole  scheme  of  life  is  so 
well  enjoyed  by  some  of  the  old  line  maga¬ 
zines  as  a  rip-snorting  muck-rake  article,  by 
some  author  stuffed  with  prejudice  and  misinforma¬ 
tion,  indicting  without  discrimination  the  whole 
American  press  on  charges  of  ignorance,  sensation¬ 
alism,  falsehood,  venality,  fraud  and  general  inde¬ 
cency  and  concluding  with  a  plea  for  some  form  of 
restraint,  such  as  governtnent  censorship,  new  codes 
of  professional  ethics  or  new  interpretations  of  the 
laws  of  libel  and  slander  which  would  prevent  in¬ 
vasions  upon  personal  privacy  as  effectually  as  tres¬ 
pass  laws  protect  real  estate. 

rhe  Atlantic  Monthly  publishes  an  article  of  the 
sort  in  its  October  issue.  The  author  is  Mitchell 
Dawson,  a  Chicago  lawyer.  His  press  cynicism  is 
unequalled  in  our  reading.  In  his  view  decency  died 
with  Dana,  Greeley,  the  elder  Bennett  and  Watter- 
son.  The  romantic  rcjwrters  of  Richard  Harding 
Davis’  tales  were  “shouldered  aside  by  clever,  hard- 
boiled  young  men  who  would  stop  at  no  crime  in 
the  code  and  invent  a  few  new  ones  in  order  to  get 
a  ‘story’.’’  In  the  view  of  this  lawyer  the  “new 
romance  of  the  newsroom  was  based  upon  the 
glorification  of  rascality  in  the  holy  name  of  Cir¬ 
culation.’’ 

To  justify  these,  and  many  similar  statements  in 
a  jumble  of  censorious,  abusive  and  reproachful 
language,  Mr.  Dawson  cites  among  others  the  fol¬ 
lowing  instance  of  alleged  newspaper  abuse  of  public 
responsibility : 

“When  word  of  that  (Lindbergh  kidnaping) 
tragedy  flashed  through  the  world,  an  army  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  ghouls  descended  upon  Colonel  Lindbergh’s 
household,  prying,  spying,  and  trespassing  in  a 
ruthless  stampede  for  news.  They  tramped  through 
his  home,  used  his  private  telephone,  hung  around 
at  doors  and  windows,  and  poked  their  noses  into 
every  nook  and  cranny.  ‘Please  go  away,’  said  the 
Colonel,  asking  simply  to  be  let  alone  at  a  time  of 
all  times  when  he  should  have  been  entitled  to  such 
consideration.  But  the  cameramen,  columnists,  and 
sob-sisters,  male  and  female,  stood  their  ground 
until  pushed  back  by  state  troopers.  They  estab¬ 
lished  headquarters  at  the  nearest  telegraph  station, 
and,  since  no  real  news  was  available,  continued  to 
inundate  the  country  with  rumors,  surmises,  and 
harrowing  personal  details,  under  mawkish  pretense 
of  rendering  public  aid  and  sympathy  to  the  stricken 
family. 

“It  is  not  improbable  that  if  there  had  been 
at  any  time  any  chance  to  recover  the  child  alive  it 
would  have  been  foreclosed  by  this  unseemly 
ballyhoo.’’ 

Editor  &  Publisher,  in  the  name  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press,  challenges  this  lawyer’s  description  of 
what  happened  at  the  Lindbergh  home  on  the  night 
of  the  kidnaping,  or  at  any  other  time.  We  assert 
on  first  hand  information  that  his  charges  are  false 
and  should  be  known  to  be  false  by  the  .Atlantic 
Monthly  editor  w’ho  gives  them  currency.  The 
Lindbergh  kidnaping  lie  dies  hard. 


Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman’s  annual  report  is 
a  tteu’  and  valuable  check  on  journalism  trends 
from  an  authoritative  and  impartial  source. 

MEDICAL  ADVERTISING 

The  wheels  of  progress  turn.  From  Chicago 
comes  news  that  the  Council  of  the  Illinois 
State  Medical  Society  by  formal  resolution, 
unanimously  adopted,  recc^nizes  paid  advertising  as 
an  ethical  medium  for  use  by  medical  societies  for 
educational  purposes.  Newsiiapermen  should  read 
the  detailed  statement  of  these  medical  men  in  other 
columns  of  this  journal.  We  believe  this  view  of 
an  age-old  controversy  will  presently  sweep  the 
country.  It  is  surely  time  for  common  sense  to 
supplant  ignorant  prejudice. 

We  are  pleased,  too,  to  learn  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Illinois  society  toward  the  newspaper  medium, 
members  pointing  out  that  the  newspaper  is  primary, 
familiar  with  local  health  problems,  interested  in 
community  projects,  and  read  by  everyone.  It  is 
advised  that  advertising  be  done  by  county  societies, 
rather  than  by  state  bodies  or  the  .\merican  Medical 
Association. 


What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul? — 
.Mark,  Mil;  36. 

NEW  PROBLEMS 

ITH  the  announcement  of  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  price  of  newsprint  paiier 
has  come  a  new  flurry  of  advertising  rate 
“adjustments.”  Some  of  them  are  frankly  termed 
reductions;  others  take  the  form  of  rebates,  dis¬ 
counts  and  space  bonuses,  theoretically  leaving  the 
old  basic  rate  intact ;  others  affect  some  classes  oi 
advertising,  leaving  the  old  schedules  operative  else¬ 
where.  The  picture  is  not  orderly  and  does  noi 
promise  well  for  the  future. 

With  the  judgment  of  publishers  who  feel  that 
the  situation  of  advertisers  demands  lower  rates, 
and  that  the  newspaper  situation  now  permits  such 
action,  we  do  not  quarrel.  Local  economics  deter¬ 
mine  in  such  cases,  and  the  generally  true  rule  thai 
newspaper  space  has  never  been  overpriced  has 
its  exceptions,  and  must  also  give  way  on  occasion 
to  expediency.  It  is  the  variations  of  the  latter 
theme  that  forebode  trouble. 

The  many  schemes  that  publishers  have  devised 
to  hold  local  linage,  by  rebates,  space  bonuses  and 
extra-large  discounts  for  prompt  payment,  are  form¬ 
ing  new  bumps  on  a  rate  structure  that  has  never 
approached  symmetry.  Inevitably,  unless  they  are 
administered  strictly  on  a  temporary  basis,  they  will 
harden  permanently  into  the  rate  card.  The  tempta¬ 
tion  will  be  great  to  give  the  bonus  or  the  discount 
to  the  advertiser  who  has  fallen  just  a  little  slion 
of  doing  what  he  promised ;  the  extension  of  de¬ 
pression  privileges  “just  a  little  more”  will  be  easily 
executed,  but,  all  history  testifies,  difficult  to  retrieve. 
Discrimination  between  advertisers  is  an  almost  in¬ 
evitable  result. 

Newspapers  do  not  need  to  travel  that  road  to 
chaos.  If  present  reduced  operating  costs  justify 
lower  advertising  rates — which  is  debatable — the 
change  can  be  frank  and  systematic,  not  furtive  and 
piece-meal.  There  can  be  no  question,  after  three 
years,  that  the  depression  has  changed  the  relation 
of  money  to  commodities  and  services  and  that  there 
can  be  no  overnight  leap  to  the  old  price  ratios. 
The  paper  companies  have  recognized  this  in  their 
new  contracts,  definitely  severing  ties  with  the  past 
and  making  provision  for  possible  future  increases. 
In  their  wage  negotiations  the  newspapers  are  also 
making  definitely  new  scales,  not  based  on  a  per¬ 
centage  of  past  wages,  but  providing  for  the  present 
and  the  future.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  same 
thinking  cannot  be  applied  to  advertising  rates ; 
there  is  every  reason  for  its  diligent  application. 

Newspaper  revenues  and  value  as  a  medium  for 
national  advertising  have  suffered  by  the  frequent 
bickering  over  the  differential  between  retail  and 
general  advertising  rates.  Thoughtful  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  argument  realize  the  soundness  of 
some  concession  to  the  retail  advertiser,  with  his 
continuous  and  large  bulk  schedules.  Most  national 
advertisers  will  admit  that  the  rates  charged  them 
by  newspapers  are  not  excessive,  considered  by 
themselves,  but  they  register  vigorous  complaiiu 
against  local  rates  (sometimes  available  to  national 
advertising  competitors)  running  in  extreme  cases 
as  much  as  60  per  cent  below  the  national  charges. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  situation  here,  involving 
many  newspapers,  which  can  advantageously  b.- 
altered  under  present  conditions. 

It  cannot  be  attacked  in  summary  or  arbitrary 
fashion,  even  in  the  900  or  more  cities  where  there 
is  no  competition.  It  involves  a  close  study  of 
newspaper  operating  costs,  now  probably  as  near 
bottom  as  they  will  be  for  this  era.  It  involves 
analysis  by  the  publisher  of  the  services  his  news¬ 
paper  renders  the  local  and  general  advertiser  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  used  by  the  adver¬ 
tisers.  It  involves  also  an  honest  evaluation  of  rela¬ 
tive  selling  costs  of  local,  general,  and  classified 
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advertising,  the  elimination  of  unwarranted  service 
possibly  the  addition  of  other  services.  It  may  in¬ 
volve  a  complete  revolution  in  theories  of  publishers 
and  advertisers  as  to  the  proper  employment  of 
newspaper  space,  for  many  ideas  have  been  exploded 
in  the  vacuum  of  depression. 

In  competitive  fields  the  same  principles  apply, 
though  their  execution  under  today’s  bloodthirsty 
battle  for  advertising  scraps  may  be  more  than 
usually  difficult.  The  competition  problem  has  been 
solved  in  several  cities.  It  must  be  solved  in  others 
or  newspaper  casualties  are  to  be  expected.  A  news¬ 
paper  which  has  been  selling  local  advertising  below 
cost  of  production  does  not  help  its  own  case  by 
offering  a  substantial  discount  for  “exclusive  copy” 
and  it  makes  the  other  fellow’s  job  just  a  little 
harder.  The  volume  will-o’-the-wisp,  dangerous 
when  volume  was  present,  can  lure  fatally  when 
volume  is  not  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

There  is  no  common  sense  reason,  we  repeat,  for 
newspapers  to  go  blindly  down  the  road  to  destruc¬ 
tive  rate  concessions  or  competition.  They  have 
withstood  the  ravages  of  panic  better  than  any  other 
industry ;  they  have  no  inflated  capital  structure  to 
support;  in  general,  they  have  their  operating  costs 
well  in  hand  and  can  look  forward  to  survival,  if 
not  prosperity,  on  the  present  ratio  of  income  to 
expenses.  It  is  a  good  time  to  do  some  thinking 
about  the  neglected  and  abused  rate  card,  to  raise 
some  unconscionably  low  rates,  to  give  the  adver¬ 
tiser  all  possible  advantages  of  lower  production 
costs,  but  also  to  hold  some  of  those  advantages  for 
faithful  readers  and  staff-workers,  for  the  latter  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  depression  to  date  and  de¬ 
serve  first  Consideration. 

The  1929  past  is  dead,  and  its  errors  should  not 
be  allowed  to  restrain  the  progress  that  the  future 
offers.  A  new,  clean-cut  advertising  rate  policy, 
based  on  facts  and  free  of  subterfuge,  is  the  best 
inducement  that  the  newspaper  industry  can  offer 
to  recovering  business. 


Newspapers,  in  huwanity’s  name,  must  sup¬ 
port  all  responsible  movements  to  relieve  dire 
poverty  in  the  fourth  depression  Winter. 

NEWSPAPER  BOY  WELFARE 

EWSPAPER  boy  welfare  entered  another 
phase  with  the  Interstate  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Association  endorsement  of  a  move¬ 
ment  designed  to  encourage  school  attendance.  This 
group  specifically  asks  that  member  newspapers 
employ  only  boys  who  go  to  school  and  that  they 
use  what  influence  they  have  with  their  carriers  to 
keep  them  in  the  classrooms.  The  effect  of  such  a 
policy,  if  conscientiously  carried  out,  will  be  wide¬ 
spread,  and  goes  far  to  answer  welfare  workers 
w'ho  often  charge  that  the  newspaper  boy  is  ex¬ 
ploited  to  his  own  detriment  and  to  the  profit  of 
the  newspaper. 

The  agitation  of  certain  welfare  organizations 
against  the  newspaper’s  use  of  boys  for  distributing 
its  papers  is  a  matter  of  extreme  importance  and 
should  not  be  slighted.  It  can  be  met  effectively, 
as  Howard  W.  Stodghill  told  the  Central  States 
Circulation  Managers  Association  last  week,  by  the 
newspapers  themselves  taking  the  initiative  in  look¬ 
ing  after  the  boys’  well-being.  The  work  of  the 
International  circulation  body  has  been  along  this 
line  for  several  years.  The  Interstate  group's 
action  carries  it  further. 

The  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  has  just  con¬ 
cluded  a  study  among  1,533  Brooklyn  boys,  finding 
that  two  out  of  three  do  not  get  enough  sleep- 
many  of  tender  years  not  getting  to  bed  before  mid¬ 
night,  spending  evenings  away  from  home.  There 
are  many  evidences,  in  metropolitan  communities, 
that  causes  other  than  regulated  newspaper  work 
are  contributing  to  evil  conditions  among  juveniles. 
As  the  newspaper  boy  is  fundamental  in  the  press 
structure  anything  circulation  men  can  do  to  aid 
and  protect  them  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
entire  field. 


Grand  Island  (Neb.)  Daily  Independent  offers 
to  accept  for  regular  $4  annual  mail  subscrip¬ 
tion  8  bushels  No.  2  wheat,  15  bushels  No.  2 
com,  20  bushels  oats  or  20  bushels  barley,  de¬ 
livered  at  any  elevator. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


EJ.  LYNETT,  publisher,  Scranton 
,  (Pa.)  Times,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  Lackawanna 
County,  Pa. 

Edward  H.  Butler,  owner,  Buffalo 
Titnes,  has  been  visiting  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Janies  M.  Cox,  publisher,  Dayton 
(0.)  Daily  Neivs,  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily 
Mews  and  Springfield  (O.)  News-Sun, 
has  been  selected  by  the  Democratic 
national  committee  to  make  the  address 
in  reply  to  the  Portland,  Oregon,  ad¬ 
dress  of  Ogden  Mills,  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  the  time  and  place  yet  to  be 
selected. 

Carlos  K.  McClatchy,  editor,  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee,  is  spending  several  weeks  on 
a  vacation  trip  in  southern  California. 

Eugene  Lorton,  publisher,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World,  has  been  named  by  the 
Community  Fund  as  chairman  of  its 
advance  gifts  division. 

William  A.  Southern,  Jr.,  publisher. 
Independence  (Mo.)  Examiner,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  general  committee 
arranging  for  a  celebration  marking 
completion  of  a  $10,000,000  county  road 
program. 

Heister  G.  Rhawn,  editor  Clarksburg 
(W.  Va.)  Exponent,  was  a  member  of 
the  campaign  staff  of  Louis  A.  Johnson, 
Clarksburg  attorney,  who  was  elected 
national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion  at  the  Portland  convention.  Mr. 
Rhawn  covered  the  convention  for  his 
paper. 

Willis  Sharpe  Kilmer,  publisher, 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  left  this 
week  for  Europe. 

Louis  Clapin,  publisher.  Fall  River 
(Mass.)  ^Independent,  French  lan¬ 
guage  daily,  was  called  to  Montreal  this 
week  by  the  death  of  his  sister. 

John  Borg,  publisher,  Hackensaek 
(N.  J.)  Bergen  Evening  Record,  re¬ 
cently  addressed  the  newly  formed  Ber¬ 
gen  County  Taxpayers’  League  on  gov¬ 
ernment  costs. 

Cassius  M.  Gardner,  editor,  Pceks- 
kill  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Union,  recently  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Croton  Rotary  Club. 

Thomas  R.  Hutton,  editor,  Bingham¬ 
ton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  visited  friends  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  last  week. 

Eugene  Lorton,  publisher,  T  ulsa 
(Okla.)  World,  with  Mrs.  Lorton  and 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Rex  Walker,  re¬ 
turned  Sept.  21  from  an  automobile  trip 
in  the  East. 

V.  Y.  Dallman,  editor,  Springfield 
(Ill.)  State  Register,  on  behalf  of  the 
Elks  lodge  of  Springfield,  recently  ac¬ 
cepted  a  bas  relief  bust  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  presented  by  members  of  the 
National  Woman’s  Relief  Corps  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  at  their 
encampment. 

Joseph  R.  Knowland,  publisher,  Oak¬ 
land  (Cal.)  Tribwie,  is  a  member  of 
the  committee  which  went  to  Washing¬ 
ton  at  the  request  of  Governor  James 
Rolph  to  request  a  $75,000,0(X)  loan  from 
the  R.F.C.  for  financing  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  Bridge  project. 

George  R.  Roth,  editor,  Allentoivn 
(Pa.)  Leader,  won  a  blue  ribbon  for 
his  display  of  Spode  china  at  the  Allen¬ 
town  Fair  recently. 

Guy  V.  Mortimer,  editor,  Lehighton 
(Pa.)  Evening  Leader,  is  a  candidate 
for  the  Assembly. 

W.  O.  Littick,  Zanesville  (O.)  Sig¬ 
nal  and  Times-Recorder  publisher,  was 
in  New  York  this  week  for  a  visit. 

Lotus  H.  Loudon,  publisher,  Anaheim 
(Cal.)  Bulletin,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  California 
Institute  for  Women,  a  penal  institu¬ 
tion,  succeeding  W.  Kee  Maxwell,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Fullerton  (Cal.)  Tribune. 
Mr.  Maxwell  resigned. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

George  M.  CLENDENIN,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Springfield  (Ill.) 
State  Register,  has  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Canada. 


.\.  L.  Fish,  general  manager.  Salt 
Lake  Telegram,  and  Mrs.  Fish  have 
returned  from  a  vacation  in  Denver 
and  Colorado. 

S.  S.  Wallace,  business  manager, 
Buffalo  Times,  was  runner-up  in  the 
Cherry  Hill,  Ont.,  golf  club  champion¬ 
ship  tournament. 

.August  Markgraf,  Jr.,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Fort'  Worth  (Tex.)  Cattleman, 
and  with  the  magazine  for  18  years, 
has  resigned  to  enter  the  serum  dis¬ 
tribution  business. 

Victor  Lazo,  local  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post 
newspapers,  has  been  ill  at  his  home  for 
two  weeks. 

Former  Mayor  Henry  J.  Stump  of 
Reading,  Pa.,  has  rejoined  the  staff  of 
the  Reading  Advocate.  For  ten  years 
prior  to  his  election  as  major  in  1927, 
he  was  business  manager  of  the  paper, 
a  weekly  labor  publication. 

Miss  Lahoma  Hathcox,  cashier, 
Breckenridge  (Tex.)  Daily  American, 
for  the  past  three  years,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Cleburne  (Tex.)  Times- 
Revieiv,  in  the  same  capacity.  Frank 
Svboda,  Cleburne  Times-Review  cashier, 
succeeds  Miss  Hathcox  in  Breckenridge. 

William  F.  Donovan,  formerly  with 
the  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  Neies, 
has  joined  the  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
LTude pendent  advertising  department. 

Horace  P.  Warrington,  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Easton  (Pa.)  Express, 
recently  addressed  the  Easton  Real 
Estate  Board. 

Glenn  Williams,  of  the  advertising 
staff,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  is 
broadcasting  two  radio  programs  weekly 
over  the  Telegraph’s  WHP — one  a  news 
talk,  the  other  sports  chatter. 

W.  Guy  Tetrick,  general  manager, 
Clarksburg  (W.  \'a.)  Exponent  and 
Telegram,  attended  a  conference  of 
Democratic  editors  and  publishers  at 
Charleston,  Sept.  22. 

Hawley  Quier,  general  manager, 
Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle,  recently  won  the 
golf  championship  of  the  Berkshire 
Country  Club  at  Reading  for  the  sev¬ 
enth  time. 

John  W.  Jones,  Jr.,  an  advertising 
solicitor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dis patch,  has  been  awarded  the  Order 
of  the  Purple  Heart  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment  at  Washington.  Jones  served 
overseas  as  a  second-lieutenant  with 
the  114th  machine  gun  battalion  and  was 
wounded  in  the  face  hy  a  piece  of  shrap¬ 
nel  at  Bellicourt,  France.  Sept.  30,  1918, 
continued  to  lead  his  men  in  the  advance 
on  the  Hindenburg  line,  after  he  had 
been  wounded. 


Frank  Clarvoe 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

Allen  MERRIAM,  managing  edi- 
.  tor,  Dallas  Times-Herald,  with  his 
wife  and  family,  spent  several  days  re¬ 
cently  at  Mineral  Wells,  Tex.,  on  a 
vacation. 


After  averaging  a  different  job 
.  every  year  during  eight  years  with 
the  San  Francisco  News,  Frank  A. 

Clarvoe  has  as¬ 
cended  to  the 
managing  editor’s 
chair.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Allan  C. 
Bartlett,  who  re¬ 
cently  became  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Sun. 

^Ir.  Clarvoe 
joined  the  News 
in  1925  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  He  be¬ 
came  in  turn  city 
editor,  promotion 
editor,  city  hall 
reporter  and  news 
editor.  After  serving  as  news  editor 
for  two  years  he  was  appointed  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  in  June,  1931. 

Varied  activities,  but  all  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  have  been  Mr.  Clarvoe's 
share  since  he  quit  answering  the  bugle 
calls  in  1918.  Previously  schooled  at 
Episcopal  Academy,  Philadelphia,  and 
at  Episcopal  High  School,  Alexandria, 
\’a.,  he  had  attended  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  for  two  years  when 
war  interrupted. 

Starting  his  newspaper  work  with  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Jourml,  Mr.  Clarvoe 
served  in  four  departments  of  that 
paper.  His  first  job  was  that  of  cir¬ 
culation  inspector.  To  supplement  his 
wages  he  worked  nights  in  the  mailing 
room  inserting  Sunday  edition  wrappers. 
Thence  he  moved  to  the  advertising 
department,  finally  entering  editorial 
work  as  automobile  editor. 

Leaving  the  Journal  in  1921,  Mr. 
Clarvoe  was  Pacific  Northwest  bureau 
manager  for  the  United  Press  at  Port¬ 
land  for  two  years,  then  went  to  San 
Francisco  as  assistant  Coast  manager 
of  the  U.P.,  working  under  Morris 
DeHaven  Tracy.  He  has  been  with  the 
San  Francisco  News  since  1925. 

C.  A.  \’er  Beck,  managing  editor. 
Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Soutlncest  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Times-Record,  has  been  named 
secretary  of  the  Sebastian  County  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  in  charge  of  unem¬ 
ployment  relief. 

Murray  Arnold,  formerly  with  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  sports 
staff,  is  convalescing  from  an  illness  at 
Bedford  Hills,  N,  Y. 

Frank  Cutherell,  reporter,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  returned  last 
week  from  a  vacation  spent  in  Miami. 

Bus  Ham,  sports  editor,  Oklahoma 
City  Daily  Oklahoman,  is  making  a 
tour  of  colleges  in  that  state  to  write  a 
review  of  football  prospects. 

David  Bloom,  sports  staff,  Memphis 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Charles  Alden  Seltzer 

Seltzer  is  the  best  name  in  Wild  West  fiction. 

For  years  his  books  and  stories  of  the  West  have  been 
the  favorites  of  millions  of  readers  all  over  the  world. 

NcNaught  Syndicate  is  now  offering  a  daily  strip  by 
Seltzer. 

Text  (fifty  words)  under  panels. 

All  in  the  mat,  or  set  your  own  text  if  you  wish. 

Wire  for  specimens  and  price. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V.  V.  McNiTT  TIMES  BUILDING  Charles  v.  hcadah 

Chairman  YORK.  N  Y  Preaident 


First  Run . 

Written  Direct 
for  Newspaper  Use 

Love 

Laughs 

O  AILV 

by 

JAMES  NOBLE  GIFFORD 


XTER  SMILE  was  famous  on 
Broadway.  Her  laughter 
brought  gaiety  to  the  theatre  dis¬ 
trict  restaurants.  She  was  a  show 
girl.  .  .  .  And  then  she  inherited 
the  deed  to  a  Palm  Beach  estate. 

.  .  .  She  found  not  only  a  cloud 
on  the  title  but  a  mansion  on  the 
property.  .  .  .  The  mansion  was 
occupied  by  a  wealthy  fighting 
dowager,  a  huge  staff  of  servants, 
and  the  dowager’s  handsome, 
laughing,  eligible  son  .  .  . 

TTERE  is  a  show  girl-million- 
aire  romance  with  a  lot  of 
new  twists  ...  a  bright  com¬ 
pound  of  love  and  laughter 
spiced  with  the  tang  of  melo¬ 
dramatic  suspense.  .  .  . 

1  OVE  Laughs  Gaily  is  the  cur- 
-■-'rent  original  newspaper  serial 
in  the  series  written  expressly  for 
first  publication  in  newspapers 
that  includes  .  .  . 

TOP  TRAPEZE 

hu  Lois  Bull 

MODES  IN  MARRIAGES 

l>y  Joan  McGrath 

ONCE  A  LADY 

1)1/  Ruth  Lee  Jones 

GOLDEN  LOVE 

by  Mona  Farnsworth 

LOVE’S  SURRENDER 

by  Rene  Guion 

SISTERS  IN  LOVE 

by  Ruth  Lee  Jones 

COLLEGE  GIRL 

by  William  Pinckney 

MISS  MASQUERADE 

by  Ruth  Lee  Jones 

GOLD  FOR  CINDERELLA 

by  Joan  McGrath 

A  New  Serial 
Every  Six  Weeks 
Completely  Matted 

Or  Served  as  Setting  Copy 
With  Mats  of  Illustrations 
and  Matted  Promotion 

For  Terms  and  Samples, 

Please  Write  to 

UNITED  FEATURES 

MONTE  BOURJAILY 

General  Manager 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
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Commercial  Appeal,  Sept.  24,  covered 
tile  Kame  at  TuscaUxisa,  Ala.,  between 
■Southwestern  College  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alabama. 

Kenneth  Harrison,  news  staff,  Knox- 
villc  Journal,  is  recuperating  at  Ft. 
Sanders  hospital  after  an  operation  for 
acute  appendicitis. 

Joseph  H.  Creighton,  reference  de¬ 
partment  custodian  and  assistant  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  Lansing  (Xfich.)  Stale 
Journal,  is  making  a  motor  tour  of  the 
state. 

Ernest  Kirschten,  copy  desk  chief  of 
the  former  Detroit  Mirror,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Bo.ston  Evening  Amer¬ 
ican. 

Paul  Havely,  news  editor  Knoxville 
Journal,  is  on  vacation  in  New  York. 
•Albert  .Armitage,  city  editor,  and  Jack 
Button,  telegraph  editor,  are  dividing 
his  work. 

Robert  F.  McKinney,  former  court¬ 
house  reporter,  Knoxville  Times,  has 
returned  to  the  Seminole  Drug  and 
Chemical  Company,  Knoxville,  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  a  position  he  held 
prior  to  his  employment  on  the  Times. 

Isidor  Feinstein.  editorial  writer 
Philadelphia  Record,  and  Mrs.  Fein¬ 
stein  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter  born 
recently. 

Gene  Derieu.x  has  joined  the  Kno.v- 
villc  Journal  city  staff,  and  is  covering 
the  late  police  run.  He  replaces  Ed¬ 
ward  Harris,  resigned. 

Ruth  Cosgrove,  Toledo  Blade  staff, 
has  returned  from  vacation. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

lnrlud:ntf 

Fourth  estate 
Newspaperdom  Journalist 

TltS«»  Patented.  Reslttered  and  Contents  Copyrlgtitadbjr 
THE  EDITOR  A  PI  BLISHER  CO..  INC. 
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Dean  Williams,  night  city  editor, 
Johnstoion  (Pa.)  Democrat,  and  Mrs. 
Williams  are  the  parents  of  a  son, 
Winston  Dean  Williams,  born  recently. 

John  E.  Monks,  night  editor,  Lansing 
(Mich.)  Slate  Journal,  is  visiting  sev¬ 
eral  southern  Michigan  cities  during  a 
brief  vacation. 

Thomas  K.  Brindley,  editorial  staff, 
Tall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  Kelt’s,  is  on 
a  vacation  in  New  York. 

C.  B.  Mabee,  sports  editor,  JVhite 
Plains  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Reporter,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  his  vacation.  Ed.  Tomp¬ 
kins  substituted  for  him. 

W.  E.  Baugh,  after  nine  months’  ill¬ 
ness,  has  returned  to  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Evening  .Veios  copy  desk. 
Eddie  Cope  worked  on  the  desk  during 
his  absence. 

Miss  Ruth  Mugglebee,  special  writer, 
Boston  Ainerican,  has  returned  from 
vacation.  On  Nov.  1  she  resumes  her 
duties  as  instructor  in  the  University 
Extension  course,  class  of  journalism 
for  women. 

X’ictoria  Eisenberg,  reporter,  Bing¬ 
hamton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  has  been  ap- 
l)ointed  director  of  dramatics  at  the 
Jewish  Community  Center. 

Don  Luke,  formerly  of  New  York 
and  Syracuse,  is  now  on  the  Boston 
Daily  Record  copy  desk. 

L.  H.  Gregory.  Portland  Morning 
Oregonian  sports  editor,  has  been  visit¬ 
ing  campuses  of  Pacific  Coast  confer¬ 
ence  members  to  view  football  pros¬ 
pects. 

Rolfe  Garrett,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger  copy  desk,  has  returned  from  a 
visit  to  New  York. 

Guy  Allison,  formerly  of  the  San 
Antonio  Evening  Neics  reportorial  staff, 
has  been  admitted  to  the  practice  of 
law. 

James  B.  Allen,  formerly  with  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  has  joined  the 
Sorfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot  staff. 

Hilton  Butler,  Memphis  Comtnercial 
.Appeal,  is  accompanying  Hill  McAlis¬ 
ter,  Democratic  nominee  for  governor, 
on  his  campaign  tour  of  the  state. 

Phil  Gibbs,  of  the  Toledo  Blade  staff, 
is  si)ending  his  vacation  in  Canada. 

Fred  Gardner,  financial  writer.  Neio 
York  Evening  Post,  is  spending  his  va¬ 
cation  in  Galveston,  Tex.,  his  former 
home. 

Jay  Lewis,  book  critic.  Xorfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Dispatch,  addressed  members  of 
the  Norfolk  Quota  Club  last  week. 

Sara  Fallen  Davidge  has  been  named 
S(Kiety  editor.  Galveston  Tribune,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mary  Woods. 

Seth  Holman,  farm  editor,  Amarillo 
(Tex.)  Globe-Neii’s,  is  reported  recov¬ 
ering  from  an  extended  illness. 

Miss  .Annette  Duchien,  recently  with 
the  .VccC’  Orleans  Times  Picayune  re- 
IHirtorial  staff,  has  been  named  the  first 
recipient  of  a  graduate  research  fellow¬ 
ship  in  journalism  at  Louisiana  State 
University. 

Joe  Wirges,  photographer.  Little 
Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  is  chief  of  the 
Original  Arkansas  Hillbillies,  “ru^” 
band  which  is  accompanying  Senator 
Joe  T.  Robinson  on  a  speaking  tour  of 
.Arkansas  in  behalf  of  the  Democratic 
national  ticket. 

Esther  M.  Story  has  joined  the  Elk 
I  ity  (Okla.)  Daily  .\eifs  staff,  as  a 
si)ecial  feature  writer. 

Mrs.  John  Frederickson,  has  joined 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman 
society  staff,  as  assistant  .society  editor. 

_  Harry  B.  Smith.  San  Francisco 
Lhronicle  sports  department,  has  been 
touring  northern  California  and  Oregon 
\\  riting  articles  on  the  fishing,  hunting 
and  outing  facilities. 

Mrs.  A^audine  Newell,  reporter  and 
feature  writer.  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel. 
has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Daytona 
Beach,  where  she  completed  a  novel. 

Lucky  Girl,  which  will  be  published, 
as  a  serial  in  the  Sentinel. 

Tom  R.  Brislin,  Jr.,  Dunmore.  Pa. 
correspondent  for  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Republican,  was  recently  elected  head 
of  the  .Athletic  association  in  Dunmore 


high  school  and  also  a  member  of  the 
athletic  council. 

Ray  Smith,  of  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
.Morning  Post  reportorial  staff,  a  ser¬ 
geant  during  the  World  War,  recently 
was  presented  the  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart  for  bravery,  by  Congressman 
C.  A.  Wolverton.  Smith  also  holds  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  of  France. 

Joel  Sayre,  .Vcic'  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  staff,  and  Mrs.  Sayre  are  the  par¬ 
ents  of  a  daughter,  born  Sept.  21  at  the 
King  Edward  VII  hospital.  Hamilton, 
Bermuda.  Mr.  Sayre  is  on  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence. 

Leo  King,  sports  editor,  Clarksburg 
(W.  Va.)  Telegram,  spent  his  vacation 
at  his  former  home  in  Warren,  Pa. 

A’irginia  Scott,  is  now  society  editor. 
Daily  Oklahoman,  Oklahoma  City,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Dorothy  West. 

John  K.  Minnoch,  former  state  edi¬ 
tor,  Utiea  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  has 
joined  the  Herkimer  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
Telegram  reportorial  staff. 

Luther  Harrison,  editorial  writer, 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman,  is 
spending  a  three  weeks  vacation  in 
Louisiana. 

Paul  Hefferman.  assistant  editor. 
Bergenfield  (N.  J.)  Interboro  Revieiv, 
and  Mrs.  Hefferman  are  the  parents  of 
a  daughter  born  last  \Veek. 

Col.  J.  C.  Sellers,  editorial  writer, 
Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  faculty  and  students  of  the 
.Asheville  (N.  C.)  Normal  and  Teach¬ 
ers’  college.  Sept.  24. 

C.  D.  Mansfield,  boardwalk  reporter, 
.Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Evening  Union, 
and  Mrs.  Mansfield,  are  on  vacation  in 
the  Poconos. 

William  Lloyd,  editorial  department, 
.Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press,  and  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  will  return  C)ct.  4,  from  a  motor 
tour  through  New  York  state  and  parts 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Lute  C.  Pease,  editorial  page  cartoon¬ 
ist.  Neicark  (N.  J.)  Evening  Xcics,  is 
in  St.  Michael’s  Hosnital,  where  he  has 
been  confined  since  Sept.  21,  following 
an  automobile  accident. 

John  O’Reilly,  son  of  “Tex"  O’Reilly, 
soldier  of  fortune,  returned  to  his  duties 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Xeio  York  Herald 
Tribune  last  week  after  a  vacation  in 
the  Canal  Zone. 

George  V.  Headley,  city  editor,  Jersey 
City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal,  is  on  vaca¬ 
tion. 

E.  W.  Heusser.  state  editor.  Spring- 
field  (Ill.)  State  Register,  is  on  a  vaca¬ 
tion  trip  with  Mrs.  Heusser,  touring  the 
M’est. 

Lieut.  W.  Q.  Ketchuin,  editorial  staff. 
Ottazoa  Journal,  and  a  member  of  the 
Ottawa  Cameron  Highlanders,  was  re¬ 
cently  promoted  to  captain. 

(jeorge  H.  Burke,  columnist.  Pater¬ 
son  (N.  J.)  Call,  has  returned  from  a 
vacation  spent  at  Orqunquit,  Me. 

D.  John  Rickard,  veteran  Chancery 
Court  reporter.  Jersey  City  (N.  J.) 
Jersey  Journal,  was  honored  by  125  of 
his  friends  at  Great  Notch,  N.  J.,  .Sept. 
17.  He  was  presented  with  a  portable 
typewriter  and  parchment  scroll. 

Victor  Watson,  Chicago  Herald  and 

E.ramincr  managing  editor,  was  pre¬ 
sented  this  week  with  a  scroll  making 
him  honorary  president  of  the  Legione 
Garibaldi  in  Chicago. 

John  B.  Day,  city  editor,  Denver 
Post,  is  recovering  from  an  appendicitis 
operation. 

Frances  Durham  and  Frances  Edgar, 
have  joined  the  .society  department, 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

Fay  Hines,  society  columnist,  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal,  has  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Chicago. 

Miss  Louise  Johnson,  society  editor. 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal  and  Paul 
Miller,  of  the  Columbus  .Associated 
Press  bureau,  have  announced  their  en¬ 
gagement. 

Arthur  C.  Johnson,  Jr.,  son  of  Arthur 
C.  Johnson,  editor  of  the  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch,  has  returned  from  a  vacation 
trip  in  Canada.  Young  Johnson  covers 
politics  and  the  statehouse. 


H.  M.  Fuller,  political  editor,  Peoria 
Star,  is  on  vacation. 

Hugh  V.  Ferguson  of  the  editorial 
staff,  Toronto  Globe,  and  Guy  Morton, 
financial  editor,  Toronto  .Mail  &  Em¬ 
pire,  recently  accompanied  a  party  of 
65  members  of  the  Ontario  legislature 
on  a  tour  of  Northern  Ontario. 

Joe  B.  Pouns,  former  editor  the 
Brozenzoood  (Tex.)  Xezes  recently  be¬ 
came  editor  of  the  Coleman  (Tex.) 
Democrat-Voice.  He  formerly  was  with 
the  Fort  Worth  Press  and  other  Texas 
papers. 

F.  Ray  F'elker,  former  theatre  mana¬ 
ger,  is  now  staff  artist  and  director  of 
engraving  and  photographic  sales  for 
Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Xonparcil. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  B.  Mattison,  society 
editor,  ll'oreester  (Mass.)  Telegram- 
Gazette,  has  returned  from  a  vacation 
in  the  Middle  West. 

James  .Adam,  newspaperman  recently 
defeated  for  nomination  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  assembly,  has  joined  the  .?(i» 
Francisco  Chronicle  staff. 

George  T.  Watkins,  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  and  F.  .A.  Hoisington,  sui)erin- 
tendent  Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Daily 
Sentinel,  are  on  an  automobile  tour  of 
Zion  and  Brice  Canyon  National  Parks 
in  Utah  and  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Earl  Kudell  is  back  in  San  Francisco 
after  two  years  of  newspaper  work  in 
Bangkok,  Siam. 

Don  Cook,  formerly  of  the  San  Diego 
Sun.  has  returned  to  California  after 
two  years  in  China. 

Jack  Lockhart,  federal  building  re¬ 
porter  and  theatre  critic  for  .Memphis 
Commercial  .Appeal,  is  on  vacation  in 
Havana. 

Margaret  Mason  has  joined  the 
society  department  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar. 

Richard  W.  Dunlap  of  the  .Vcii'  York 
Herald  Tribune  has  returned  from  a 
three  weeks’  vacation  and  honeymoon 
at  Port  Elgin,  Ont.,  on  Lake  Huron. 
Mr.  Dunlap  married  Miss  Helen  Shep¬ 
pard.  of  Brantford,  Ont.,  at  the  home 
of  her  parents  Sept.  8. 

Joseph  B.  Phillips,  Rome  correspond¬ 
ent,  Xezi'  York  Herald  Tribune,  left 
Genoa  aboard  the  new  Italian  liner  Rex 
last  week  covering  the  vessel’s  maiden 
vovage  and  former  Mayor  James  J. 
Walker’s  return  to  New  York  City. 
Eric  Hawkins,  managing  editor,  Xew 
York  Herald,  Paris  edition  of  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  will  also  arrive 
in  New  York  on  the  ship. 

Lewis  B.  .Sebring,  Jr.,  of  the  staff. 
Xezo  York  Herald  Tribune,  addressed 
the  congregation  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  St.  Margaret’s 
Sept.  27  on  “Impressions  of  Holland,” 
in  which  country  he  spent  a  part  of 
his  vacation  this  year. 

Oiarles  Richards  of  the  Xeze  Orleans 
(La.)  Itein--Tribune,  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  daily’s  news  bureau  in 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Ernest  L.  Meyer,  columnist  of  the 
Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  two  months’  tour  of 
Europe.  He  has  completed  two  books, 
“Making  Light  of  the  Times.”  which 
is  the  name  of  his  column,  and  “Hey, 
Yellow-Backs,”  a  world  war  story. 


APPOINT  “SPECIAL” 

The  El  Paso  (Te.x.)  IVorld-Xrws. 
and  the  El  Paso  El  Continental,  Span¬ 
ish  daily,  have  appointed  tje  Beckwith 
-Special  .Agency,  Inc.,  New  York,_a5 
their  national  advertising  representative. 
B.  C.  .Anderson-.Smith  for  the  past  five 
years  in  charge  of  the  Cleveland  News 
automobile  department,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  Beckwith  De¬ 
troit  office. 


BRIDGE  MAGAZINE  STARTED 

The  Bridge  Forum,  staffed  and  pub" 
lished  by  former  New  York  newspaper¬ 
men  appeared  on  the  newsstands  in 
New  York  recently.  Gene  Clifford,  for¬ 
merly  financial  writer  for  the  New 
York  Times,  is  publisher,  and  Robert 
Hage,  formerly  with  the  Nezv  York 
.S’un.  is  editor. 
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'UR.  OVN  VOR!^ 

^or  Letters 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 


James  R.  George,  editorial  staff, 


OSEPH  ALVIN,  Associated  Press  I'ittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  to  Miss  Cath- 
reporter  in  the  Springfield,  Ill.,  '^'’ine  T.  Frey,  of  Pittsburgh  recently. 


J  bureau,  is  on  a  month’s  leave  be¬ 
cause  of  illness. 

Jack  Cejnar,  manager,  Indianapolis 


They  are  on  a  motor  trip  to  the  North¬ 
west. 

Eleanore  Wilson,  drama  critic,  Wash- 


■  nf  '  bureau.  International  News  Service,  has  miton  Daily  Neivs,  to  Frank  Smith, 

- - - '  returned  from  his  vacation.  assistant  city  editor,  Washington  Times, 

This  is  the  open  season  for  prog-  ting,  which  has  been  chosen  as  the  Lit-  Lathrop  Mack  of  the  Champaign  and  months  ago.  The  marriage  was 

nosticating  the  public  mind  in  re-  erary  Guild  offering  for  January.  The  Chicago  bureaus’  Associated  Press  has  "hen  they  started  on  a  honey- 

gard  to  the  approaching  Presidential  title  is  "Never  Ask  The  End,"  and  will  been  temporarily’assigned  to  the  Spring-  ^'''P  Ocean  City,  Md. 


election.  Newspapers,  as  well  as  be  published  by  William  Morrow. —  field,  office, 
other  agencies  of  information,  are  E.M.  v'  i  i 


eagerly  scanning  the  political  horizon 
in  an  attempt  to  gauge  accurately 
and  informatively  the  sectional  and 
collective  sentiment  of  the  nation. 


field,  office.  ^I'ss  Ann  Cope,  society  staff,  Denton 

Nolen  Bulloch,  formerly  with  the  ‘o  Homer  Smoot 

United  Press  at  Kansas  City,  Little  TJenton,  m  Tulsa  recently. 


ELBOURN  KELLEY,  formerly  Rock  and  Memphis,  has  joined  the  pub- 
assistant  telegraph  editor  of  the  licity  staff  of  the  Republican  Campaign 


uL  lilt  iiaiiuii  -  -  licity  staff  of  the  Republican  Campaign  ASSOCIATIONS 

How  valuable" ar^these  data?*"Ho*w  American  and  more  recently  Committee  at  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  T7  M.  BEYMER,  editor,  Avoca  (la.) 

accurate?  What  agency  is  best  quali-  rewrite  man  on  the  Bert  Kemmerer,  .Associated  Press  F  .  yoaniaZ-HcroW.  has  been  elected 

tied  to  collect  and  present  them?  '?  correspondent  in  Guthrie,  Okla.,  was  president.  Seventh  Iowa  District 

Claude  E.  Robinson  answers  these  William  Morrow  &  Co.  recently  elected  commander  of  the  Guth-  Democratic  Press  Association. 


questions  in  a  book  called  “Straw  published  recently.  It  is  the  story  of  rie  American  Legion.  Meeting  Sept.  23  at  Kansas  City  on 

V  otes”  published  by  the  Columbia  T  ^  and  his  life-long  Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  Pacific  Divi-  the  call  of  John  C.  Stapel,  president,  the 

University  Press  ($2.75).  The  study  f ‘T®®  ^  ‘TiT-  ^i  *  ■  '""’Y  smn  manager,  and  Thomas  E.  Curran,  Hemck'Ratic  Editors  of  Missouri,  were 

is  based  on  a  three-year  investigation  ownership  of  his  la^nd.  It  is  rich  business  manager.  United  Press,  addressed  by  Col.  Bennett  C.  Clark, 

conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  "}  detail  and  lore  and  differs  from  pre-  aiding  ^  business  tour  of  the  Pacific  son  of  the  late  Champ  Clark  and  Demo- 

Columbia  University  Council  on  Re-  c*.?.V*i,  northwest.  cratic  nominee  for  United  States  Senator. 

North  Carolina  Press  Associ.ation 


search  in  the  Social  Sciences.  Mr. 
Robinson  is  a  former  Gilder  Fellow 


South  in  that  it  treats  directly  with 
the  relationship  of  the  Negro  and  the 


Thomas  Connors,  formerly  of  the 


Robmspn  is  a  former  Gilder  he  low  —  Scranton  (Pa.)  Sun,  has  joined  the  "iH  meet  Oct.  8  at  the  Carolina  hotel. 

the'°  tfniD  of  a°utZrUv  Mr.  KeTley  is  a  native  of  the  section  Iniorn.xM  News  Service  at  Harris-  Raleigh,  N.  C.  One  of  the  major  topics 

viwsoloTr  D^lirSt  w^  oro  of  Alabama  in  which  the  scenes  of  his  burg.  o  be  discussed  will  be  special  repre^n- 

vick  the  inost  accurate  ^  fore^sts.  "O'^l  are  laid.  He  was  born  in  Dothan,  Harry  \V.  Sharpe  news  editor.  Pacific 

Politicians  are  second  and  nolitical  A^a.,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  his  first  Coast  division  ot  United  Press,  is  on  _  _  _ 


Politicians  are  second  and  political 
reporters  third  in  accuracy.  One  of 
the  most  widely  publicized  polls,  that 


literary  effort  won  the  first  prize  of  $5  vacation. 


the  most  widely  publicized  polls,  that  Houston  C^ounty  hair,  all  county  s.  P.  Ochiltree,  chief  of  the  Indian- 

of  the  Literary  Digest,  characterized  elementary  schools  competing.  Finish-  apolis  bureal.  Associated  Press,  is  on 
as  among  the  “most  systematic  and  mg  high  school  at  Ariton,  .Ala.,  lie  his  vacation.  E.  F.  Henderson,  news 
thorough, "  shows  only  “average  per-  worked  tor^  two  years  in  lumber  mills  editor,  has  returned. 


thorough,”  shows  only  “average  per-  workea  tor _  tW’O  years  in  lumDer  mills 
formance”  the  survey  disclosed.  The  P  joined  the  Montgomery  (Ala-) 

reason  for  this,  it  was  stated,  was  Journal,  He  later  went  to  New_  York 


Nelson  J.  Riley,  of  the  Associated 
Press  Washington  bureau,  specializing 


because  the  magazine  used  a  mailing  and  joined  the  American,  returning  to  Latin-.American  subjects,  stopped  off  tournament  of  the  Kansas  Edi- 

list  with  a  Republican  bias,  made  up  South  in  1929.  He  left  the  Georgian  New  A'ork  this  week  on  his  return  L*^*-*^  Association  will  be  held 

of  owners  of  telephones  and  automo-  ®  ^  devote  his  full  time  to  Provincetown,  ^Iass.,  where  on  the  Alanhattan,  Kan.,  Country  Club 


North  WESTFJiN  Wisconsin  Press 
.Associ.vtion  held  its  semi-annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  Ojibwa.  near  Winter,  Wis.,  Sept. 
23  and  24.  After  the  first  day’s  busi¬ 
ness  session  visitors  were  shown  the 
Lake  Chippewa  reservoir  and  Indian 
villages  on  the  Couderay  reservation. 

Fall  tournament  of  the  Kansas  Edi¬ 
torial  Golf  Association  will  be  held 


biles.  The  study  suggests  that  the  WTiting.  H.H 

Digest’s  poll  could  be  made  more  - 

valuable  by  correcting  it  on  the  basis  HAS  A.B.’i 
of  percentage  of  the  Republican  over- 
prediction  in  past  elections.  Binghamton 

The  Hearst  Newspapers  poll  of  the  Good 

1928  election,  which  predicted  the  “.Any  colleg 
Hoover  plurality  with  an  average  vious  editorial 
error  per  state  of  only  five  votes  per  to  be  a  repo 


he  spent  his  vacation. 


HAS  A.B.’t  FOR  COPY  BOYS 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 


Binghamton  Editor  Says  Training  CA^'  DIE(jO  UNION,  Sept.  18, 
Good  for  Beginners  12-page  tabloid  feature  on  cooking 

“  Ar,  .-/ill  .1  ♦  .-lU  ^  home  making. 


Good  for  Beginners 

“.Any  college  graduate,  without  pre¬ 
vious  editorial  experience,  who  aspires 
to  be  a  reporter  should  spend  a  six 


Lubbock  (Te.x.)  Sunday  Avalanche- 
Journal,  50  page  fair  edition,  Sept.  25, 


100  cast,  is  declared  to  be  the  all-time  months’  period  as  a  copy  boy  at  a  small  marking  the^  opening^  of  the  19th  annual  named  secretary. 


links,  Oct.  14  and  15.  A.  L.  Shultz, 
political  writer,  Topeka  State  Journal, 
is  in  charge. 

\\^  L.  Hodges  of  the  Wayne  (O.) 
Observer  was  elected  president  of  the 
Northwestf.r.n  Ohio  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  at  the  quarterly  meeting  in 
Bowling  Green.  O.,  last  week.  L.  J. 
Marti  of  the  Perrysburg  Journal  was 


high  for  national  prediction  accuracy,  salary.  If  he  is  earnest  about  news-  Panhandle-Plains  fair. 

The  old  Neiv  York  Herald,  predicting  paper  work  he  will  last  and  is  worth  Springfield  (Mass.)  Sunday  Union- 


the  1912  election,  came  second.  The 


most  nearly  perfect  Fresidential  straw  isn’t  worth  keeping  on  the  staff.” 
votes  within  a  restricted  area  vvere  That  is  the  theory  of  Thomas  F. 


If  he  can’t  stick  it  out  he  Republican,  Eastern  States  Exposition 


number.  Sept.  18. 

Southbridge  (Mass.)  News,  Stur- 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

Messrs,  j.amf.s  b.  h.  and 
J.  C.  storms  have  sold  the 
Park  Ridge  (N.  J.)  Local,  Hillside 


Sr  fi^"the*’^stati^of^01fi^^^^^  if"^  ^  bridge  Fair  number,  28-page  tabloid,  //cra/rfandIFL/u-oodC/iromV/c.week- 

^  I  in  iqV  ‘h'-ee  per-  recently.  lies,  to  L.  S.  Ebbels  of  Summit,  N.  J., 

Pniti  innHp  nroHiriinnf  arrnraf#*  J  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  Sept,  and  Herbert  J.  Dotten  of  New  Provi- 


P.oth  made  predictions  accurate  to 
within  a  hundred  ballots.  The  Dis¬ 
patch  repeated  its  performance  in  the 


been  trained  in  that  way  and  one  who 
has  just  begun. 

The  first  three  are  Louis  Sweet. 


27,  a  4-page  rotogravure  section  for  dence,  N.  J.  J.  B.  Shale  was  the  broker. 


1930  gubernatorial  election,  and  in  Albany  State  Teachers’  College,  Cather- 
nine  polls  between  1906  and  1930  it  ine  McFall,  Universitv  of  Iowa,  and 
has  achieved  an  average  plurality  James  Corby,  Binghamton  Central.  The 
error  of  seven  per  cent.  The  Chicago  fourth,  completing  her  first  month,  is 


Straw-bridge 

store. 


Clothier,  department 


Bird  H.  Davis,  publisher,  Newport 
(Ind.)  Hoosier  State,  a  weekly,  who 


Richmond  (Va.)_  Times-Dispatch,  1^35  been  ill  for  some  time,  has  an- 


4-page  Fashion  Section,  Sept.  25. 


nounced  that  he  has  leased  his  news- 


error  of  seven  per  cent.  The  C/iiVo(70  fourth  completing  her  first  month  is  Aiialicim  (Cal.)  Rh/Zc/ih,  10  pages,  paper  to  Charles  R.  Gardner,  who  has 
Journal  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  are  Victoria  Eisenberg,  Wellesley  alumna,  ^^pt.  14,  marking  Anaheim  s  75th  anni-  been  m  charge  of  the  paper  since  Davis 


also  given  a  high  rating.  The 

achievements  of  many  other  news-  did  part  of  his  stint  before  returning  to  Alva  (Okla.)  Review  Courier,  6-page 
papers  are  given.  Editor  &  Pub-  college.  fall  style  review  section  Sept.  13. 

USHERS  poll  of  newspapermen’s  opin-  \fr.  Hutton  trains  beginners  grad-  Elk  City  (Okla.)  Daily  News,  6-pagc 
ions  of  the  1928  election,  with  an  ually,  points  out  their  faults  and  those  Fair  Week  section.  Sept.  13. 

average  state  plurality  error  of  13,  is  who  show  greatest  promise  are  advanced  Bartlesiille  (Okla.)  Morning  Exam- 
also  analysed.  rapidly.  .At  the  end  of  six  months  they  {,ier,  8-page  fall  style  show  section. 

Here  is  a  table  of  remarkable  pre-  are  readv,  usually,  to  take  their  places  Sept  16 

dictions  of  nationwide  polls  compiled  the  local  staff.  _ _ _ _ 


Louis  Wall,  University  of  Michigan,  versary  of  founding.  ^ 


from  the  data: 


rsary  of  founding.  illness. 

Ah'a  (Okla.)  Review  Courier,  6-page  Miss  Nina  E.  Babcock  and  Miss 

fall  style  review  section  Sept.  13.  Grace  E.  Hamilton,  both  newspaper 

Elk  City  (Okla.)  Daily  News,  6-page  women  from  New  York,  have  bought 
lir  Week  section.  Sept.  13.  the  Cedar  Springs  (Mich.)  Clipper,  a 

Bartlesiille  (Okla.)  Morning  Exam-  weekly,  from  Floyd  E.  Gibson. 
er,  8-page  fall  style  show  section.  Mack  Stanton,  former  owner  and 

.pt.  16.  publisher,  Clovis (N.  M.) News- Journal, 

- - - -  has  purchased  the  Winfield  (Kas.) 


N.  Y.  Herald  and  Collaborators. 
N.  Y.  Herald  and  Collaborators. 
Rexall  drug  stores . 


Literary  Digest  (corrected). 


No.  of 

Median  average 
plurality  error 

A  ear 

.States 

per  state 

1928 

46 

a 

1912 

37 

7 

1916 

.36 

8 

1920 

48 

9 

1928 

48 

12 

1928 

48 

6 

1924 

43 

12 

1924 

48 

12 

1928 

48 

14 

1928 

36 
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WEDDING  BELLS 

JOSEPH  P.  .ADAMS,  sports  editor, 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
to  Miss  Mary  Grosjean,  daughter  of 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Grosjean, 


Pathfinder .  .  1928  48  14 

Farm  Journal .  1928  36  17 

The  corrected  Literary  Digest  SCHOLARSHIPS  AWARDED  .  ^ 

figures  are  compiled  as  'explained  Nine  awards  of  Pulitzer  free  scholar-  Times;  Beaumont 

above  -Nineawarasoi  ruiiizcr  irec  senowr  (Caswell  Bndson,  sports  writer,  (Tex.)  Enterprise;  Birmingham  (A\z.) 

Newspapers  that  are  makiniz  or  in  to  Columbia  University  or  other  j g,if,i^tozvn  (Me.)  Evening  Journal,  to  News  and  Age-Herald;  and  Memphis 

.up  >, 

pointers  here  on  how  to  make  their  students  competed.  Those  students  who  Me.,  Sept.  19.  Mayor  Fernand  Rmfret,  M.P.,  wh(3 

estimates  more  reliable,  how  to  avoid  choose  Columbia  eet  free  tuition  and  Miss  Marion  Lowry,  society  editor,  was  for  many  years  editor-in-chief  of 
— _..r  ..  years-  those  who  Eiifjciic  (Ore.)  Register-Guard,  to  Rob-  La  Canada,  Montreal,  will  be  one  of  the 

,e  newspaper  s  go  Xwhere  get  the  cash  ’  ert  M.  Fisher  recently.  lecturers  in  journalism  at  the  Univer- 


recently. 

Earl  Caswell  Bridson,  sports  writer. 


certain  pitfalls,  etc.  The  book  cer¬ 
tainly  belongs  in  the  newspapers 
library. — J.  W.  P. 


go  elsewhere  get  the  cash  only.  The 
winning  students  are  Walter  C.  Strodt, 
Ermanno  Lombardi,  Andrew  Kacmar- 


a  new  novel,  her  first  in  a  modern  set-  Law. 


recently. 


and  Vienna. 


Independent-Record. 

SCHOOLS 

ESTABLISHMENT  of  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  beginning  with 


Ind.,  Sept.  21,  at  the  1932-33  session,  is  announced  by 
brides  home,  Terre  Haute.  Mr.  and  Claybrook  Cottingham,  president  of 
Mrs.  Adams  left  a  motor  trip  to  Louisiana  College.  Classes  will  be  con- 
N  ew  A  ork  City.  They  will  reside  m  ducted  by  Paul  Flowers,  an  active  news- 
Rochester.  ^  paperman  for  the  last  12  years.  He  has 

Harold  Sell,  publisher  of  the  Eldorado  served  with  the  Lake  Charles  (La.) 
(O.)  Weekly,  to  Miss  Ruth  Leach,  American-Press;  Alexandria  Town 


Talk;  Shreveport  Times;  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Enterprise;  Birmingham  (Ala.) 


ert  M.  Fisher  recently.  lecturers  in  journalism  at  the  Univer- 

Miss  Violet  Short,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  sity  of  Montreal  for  the  year  1932-33. 
president  of  the  Dallas  Woman’s  Adver-  Prof.  O.  W.  Riegel,  of  the  Lee 


Mrs.  ISABEL  PATERSON,  of  cvk.  Robert  Marshak,  Ravmond  L.  tising  League,  to  Dr.  Erwin  H.  Shinn,  School  of  Journalism,  Washington  and 

the  literary  department.  New  Gaillard,  Charles  Francis  Shetlin,  Wil-  Washington.  D.  C.,  at  the  Little  Church  Lee  University,  returned  last  week 

York  Herald  Tribune,  has  just  finished  liam  G.  Leary,  Morton  Duffy  and  Onni  Around  the  Corner  in  New  York  from  a  three  months’  stay  in  Berlin 
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‘SAME  OLD  STUFF*  POURING  IN  FROM 
COLLEGE  FOOTBALL  WRITERS 


Hackneyed  Stories  of  Returning  Veterans,  Early  Practice, 
Teams’  Prospects  Flood  Sports  Desks — Real  News 
Smothered  by  University  Publicity  Bureaus 

By  FRED  WITTNER 
Sports  Staff,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


The  band  has  struck  up  the 
theme  song,  an  old  refrain  that 
needs  no  copyright  owner’s  permis¬ 
sion.  It  is  the  lilting  lyric  of  the 
college  football  correspondent. 

For  the  better  part  of  three  months 
the  telegraph  wires  and  sports  copy 
deks  of  newspapers  will  be  burdened 
with  dispatches  from  colleges  near 
and  far.  The  cadence  is  always  the 
same:  the  call  for  candidates,  the  re¬ 
turning  veterans,  the  eligible  and  in¬ 
eligible,  the  coach’s  prospects  (always 
modest,  to  say  the  least),  the  calis¬ 
thenics  and  conditioning  processes, 
the  slow  development  of  an  offense 
and  defense,  the  news  of  the  injury  to 
a  star  on  Monday  who  will  be  out 
for  the  rest  of  the  season  but  invari¬ 
ably  returns  to  star  on  Saturday  next. 

The  ever-growing  football  public 
has  listened  to  this  unvarying  aria 
for  a  decade,  and  yet  each  passing 
fall  finds  it  eagerly  awaiting  the  con¬ 
cert’s  start.  The  newspaper  realizes 
that  its  function  is  to  print  news. 
News  has  been  defined,  among  a 
hundred  other  ways,  as  anything  that 
interests  the  public.  The  public  is 
interested  in  football.  Therefore: 
Football  is  News. 

.■\nd  yet,  strange  as  it  seems,  99  per 
cent  of  the  material  that  emanates 
from  the  college  correspondent  and 
press  agent  is  not  news  in  the  strict 
journalistic  sense,  because  year  after 
year  its  similarity,  with  the  exception 
of  names,  becomes  monotonous.  The 
real  news  of  the  football  training 
field,  the  serious  injuries  and  the  men 
who  will  start  an  approaching  game 
and  the  coach’s  candid  opinion  that 
he  will  accomplish  what  he  knows  is 
possible,  apparently  is  privileged  mat¬ 
ter.  Certainly,  it  is  the  rare  corre¬ 
spondent  who  comes  through  with 
such  news  and  usually  only  at  the 
risk  of  a  reprimand  or  worse  from 
the  college  authorities. 

This  must  be  condoned  on  the 
score  that  the  majority  of  corre¬ 
spondents  are  youths  attending  the 
respective  colleges  and  earning  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  keep  free-lancing.  Their 
allegiance  to  alma  mater  apparently 
is  more  important  than  to  the  news¬ 
papers  in  whose  pay  they  serve.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  rare  corre¬ 
spondent  who  wishes  to  be  a  new’s- 
paperman  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
from  kicking  over  the  traces,  most 
universities  employ  press  agents  to 
supervise  the  stories  that  go  over  the 
wire. 

Last  fall,  it  will  be  recalled,  when 
five  Princeton  football  stars  were  dis¬ 
covered  drinking  beer  in  a  Princeton 
.speakeasy,  a  maladroit  attempt  was 
made  to  suppress  the  news.  When 
the  story  finally  leaked  out.  it  ex¬ 
plained,  “Boys  going  to  school  at 
Princeton,  who  help  pay  their  ex¬ 
penses  by  acting  as  correspondents 
for  papers  outside  of  Princeton, 
were  called  into  conference.  They 
were  asked  not  to  write  about  the 
incident.  They  promised.” 

Naturally,  the  boys  could  not  be 
blamed.  "They  were  Princeton  men. 
and  their  university  was  expected  to 
come  first.  But  what  about  the  pub¬ 
lic  which  looks  to  newspapers  for  the 
news? 

Many  incidents  could  be  recounted 
of  the  czar-like  dominance  exercised 
by  coaches  and  authorities  to  sup¬ 
press  news.  Many  of  them  are 
humorous. 

Several  years  ago,  on  the  eve  of 
an  intersectional  game  between  a 
Mid-Western  university  and  an  East¬ 
ern  one,  a  correspondent  at  the  for¬ 
mer  institution  was  present  on  the 


practice  field.  He  was  sending  daily 
stories  to  newspapers  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Eastern  school.  In  order  to 
implant  the  line-up  of  the  team  going 
through  a  practice  scrimmage  in  his 
mind,  he  was  charting  a  formation, 
an  innocent  pastime  that  most  foot¬ 
ball  enthusiasts  derive  pleasure  from, 
not  unlike  bridge  fans. 

The  coach,  who  happened  to  be  a 
little  perturbed  that  afternoon, 
stormed  across  the  gridiron  in  the 
direction  of  the  hapless  correspond¬ 
ent.  tore  the  paper  from  his  hands 
and  ejected  him  from  the  field. 

“I  won’t  have  anyone  sending  my 
formations  back  East.”  he  raged.  “If 
we’re  stopped  Saturday,  it’s  certain 
there’s  been  a  leak.  Get  out!” 

It  sounds  like  fiction,  but  it  actu¬ 
ally  happened  and  does  happen.  Yet, 
how  silly!  The  university  in  question 
had  been  scouted  for  weeks  previous 
and  the  opposing  coach  could  and 
doubtlessly  did  sit  down  before  the 
game  and  chart  for  his  men  all  of 
his  rivals’  plays.  Even  if  the  cor¬ 
respondent  had  any  intentions  of 
sending  the  formation  to  the  Eastern 
newspaper,  it  probably  would  have 
been  news  only  to  the  public. 

Apparently  the  public  is  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  the  news. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  ATTACKED 

Two  Pittsburgh  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphers,  Louis  Odilli,  the  Press  and 
Arthur  Chapman.  Sun-Telegraph,  were 
attacked  last  week  when  they  attempted 
to  get  “shots”  of  a  woman  witness  at 
the  grand  jury  proceedings  in  the  fam¬ 
ous  underworld  slaying  of  the  three 
V’olpe  brothers.  Rocco  Vincenzo,  a 
relative  of  the  woman,  slugged  Odilli. 
then  drew  a  knife  and  attacked  (Chap¬ 
man.  No  serious  injuries  resulted. 
Both  the  woman  and  \’'inccnzo  were 
held  on  suspicious  person  charges  for 
a  hearing  later. 

SOVIET  HONORS  WRITERS 

Three  American  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents  were  guests  of  honor  at  a 
dinner  held  Sept.  27  by  the  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  Moscow.  They  were :  Wal¬ 
ter  Duranty,  .Wie  York  Times.  Louis 
Fischer,  Baltimore  Sun,  and  William  S. 
Chamberlain.  Boston  Christian  Seienee 
Monitor.  .\11  members  of  the  foreign 
press  attended  the  dinner  at  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  press  department  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Office. 


N.  Y.  SOCIETY  MEETS 

The  practice  of  the  major  political 
parties  of  paying  for  radio  speeches 
and  at  the  same  time  giving  them 
to  newspapers  as  “handouts”  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York 
S<x:iety  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  Sept.  26.  The  “handout”  system  of 
Federal  bureaus  was  criticized  by  Hor¬ 
ace  P.  Bull.  Syraeuse  Post-Standard. 
\\  alter  P.  Plummer,  Albany  Evening 
Xetes,  president,  presided. 


MASON  BANKS  HOOD 

Mason  Banks  Hood.  45,  editor  of 
Plain  Talk  Magazine  since  September, 
1931,  died  in  Presbyterian  Hospital. 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Sept.  14.  Mr.  Hood 
was  for  many  years  a  reporter  for  the 
Charlotte  News.  In  1926  he  joined  the 
Charlotte  Observer.  In  February,  1931, 
he  went  to  Washington  and  in  Sep¬ 
tember  of  the  same  year  joined  Plain 
Talk. 


FLORIDA  MEETING  OCT,  2-3 

The_  Florida  Advertising  Executive’s 
Association  will  hold  its  semi-annual 
meeting  at  the  Williams  Hotel  in  Day¬ 
tona  Beach,  Fla.,  Oct.  2  and  3. 


ORIENT  MOST  IMPORTANT 
NEWS  THEATRE  TODAY 

(Continued  from  page  5) 


for  any  risk  their  employes  may 
run. 

“To  my  way  of  thinking,  airplane 
travel  is  by  far  the  most  comfortable, 
particularly  abroad  where  the  planes 
are  much  more  luxuriously  uphol¬ 
stered  than  .American  passenger 
craft.” 

Perhaps  Mr.  Von  Wiegand’s  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  comforts  of  air  travel 
are  induced  by  the  nomadic  nature  of 
his  job  which  often  calls  for  the  emer¬ 
gency  use  of  any  means  of  travel 
available.  Toward  the  end  of  last 
year,  when  the  Manchurian  trouble 
broke  out,  he  was  enjoying  a  well- 
earned  vacation  in  the  Sahara  Desert 
when  a  cable  from  Mr.  Hearst  sent 
him  hurrying  by  automobile,  airplane 
and  steamship  from  the  heat  of  Africa 
to  the  40-below-zero  atmosphere  of 
Manchuria.  The  air  there  was  so  cold 
it  burned  the  throat.  He  contracted 
a  slight  case  of  bronchial  pneumonia, 
but  as  soon  as  things  quieted  down 
at  Harbin  he  went  down  to  Mukden 
to  interview  General  Honjo  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Japanese  troops.  Di¬ 
rectly  after  that  he  returned  once 
again  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  tropics 
— this  time  India.  No  sooner  had  he 
arrived  there  than  war  broke  out  in 
Shanghai  and  back  he  went  by  plane 
to  within  650  miles  of  Singapore,  by 
auto  through  the  Malayan  jungle 
in  record  time  to  catch  a  ship  for 
Shanghai.  The  entire  trip  set  a  new 
mark  for  eastern  travel.  .And  Mr. 
\’an  Wiegand  likes  to  travel, 

“If  you’re  an  exploring  or  adven¬ 
turous  type  you  soon  get  used  to  the 
unsettled  life  of  a  wandering  corre¬ 
spondent,”  he  said.  “Of  course  you 
run  through  all  sorts  of  discomforts, 
but  in  the  excitement  you  always  for¬ 
get  about  them.  The  only  discom¬ 
forts  I  mind  are  those  encountered 
in  places  which  call  themselves  civil¬ 
ized — the  places  where  you  pay  for 
modern  conveniences  and  don’t  get 
them.” 

■After  the  Shanghai  assignment,  the 
Hearst  foreign  chief  flew  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  Tibet,  where,  to 
say  the  least,  there  just  are  not  any 
civilized  conveniences.  In  his  view 
of  a  correspondent’s  job,  however, 
this  would  be  classified  as  just  some 
more  of  the  hard  work  necessary  for 
success. 

“.As  in  any  job,”  he  advised,  “hard 
work  is  the  best  way  to  make  a  place 
for  yourself  in  foreign  correspond¬ 
ence.  We  older  fellows  who  have 
been  in  the  service  for  a  long  time 
feel  that  the  young  men  coming  out 
to  the  foreign  offices  now  aren’t  really 
interested  in  working.  Perhaps  it’s 
the  romantic  side  of  the  job  that  at¬ 
tracts  them,  and  there  is  still  plenty 
of  romance  left  in  it.  But  they  are 
missing  a  chance  to  carve  out  a  good 
place  for  themselves  if  they  don’t 
buckle  down  to  terrific  hard  work. 


Assurance  • 

The  unequalled  service  offered 
the  publisher  through  our  En¬ 
gineering  Department  is  backed 
by  a  well  established  company 
which  has  successfully  catered 
to  newspaper  plant  owners  for 
forty  years.  This  is  your  assur¬ 
ance  of  a  dependable  service 
you  can  rely  on  with  full  safety 


Write  selling  house  nearest  you 

American  Type  Founders 
Company 

VISUALIZERS  AND  PLANNERS 


Knickerbocker  and  Duranty  would 
never  have  reached  the  pinnacles  they 
occupy  today  if  they  hadn’t  spent 
long  hours  on  the  job.  The  corre¬ 
spondent’s  job  is  never  done.  He’s 
on  call  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  in 
the  week. 

“There  are  many  opportunities  for 
young  men  in  the  foreign  service,  but 
they  might  as  well  stay  home  if  they 
cannot  speak  either  of  two  foreign 
languages — French  or  German.  In 
the  Far  East  English  is  all  that  is 
necessary,  but  a  man  is  lost  in  Europe 
without  a  second  language.” 

Of  all  Mr.  V’on  Wiegand’s  trips  he 
rates  the  round-the-world  tour  of  the 
Graf  Zeppelin  the  most  exciting.  He 
rates  it  in  top  position,  too,  as  a  news 
story,  because  it  held  the  front  page 
of  American  newspapers  for  three 
weeks.  His  brief  and  busy  visit  to 
these  shores  ended  Sept.  24,  when  he 
left  on  the  Bremen  for  Bremerhaven. 
He  will  go  to  Berlin  and  to  London  and 
Paris. 


GERMAN  DAILY  TO  SUSPEND 


Milwaukee  Herold  and  Sunday 
Editon  Acquired  By  Winona  Firm 

(Hu  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Milwaukee,  Sept.  28 — The  Milwau¬ 
kee  Herold,  German  language  daily,  will 
suspend  publication  Oct.  1  having  been 
taken  over  with  the  Sunday  edition,  the 
Sonntagspost  by  National  Weeklies, 
Inc.,  german  language  publication  group 
of  Winona,  Minn.,  according  to  an¬ 
nouncement  of  George  F.  Brumder, 
president  of  the  Union  Press  Company, 
Milwaukee  publishers. 

The  new  owners  will  continue  only 
the  .Sonntagspost  beginning  with  the 
Oct.  9  issue.  The  Herold  was  started 
in  1861. 


NEW  NATIONAL  MANAGER 

W.  O.  Sturdivant  has  been  appointed 
national  advertising  manager  of  the 
morning  and  Sunday  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  and  the  Memphis  Eve¬ 
ning  Appeal. 

Effective  Modern 
Typefaces 

are  available  to  the  Ludlow- 
equipped  composing  room- 
typefaces  your  advertisers  will 
heartily  appreciate  and  use  to 
advantage. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago 

SET  IN  LUDLOW  TEMPO  MEDIUM  AND  TEMPO  LIGHT 


NEW  YORK 
BROOKLYN 
OUT  OF  TOWN 

BACK  NUMBER 
NEWfPAPERI 

Hotalinc'i  Newi  Agency 

TIMES  BUILDING 

NIW  YORK  CITY 

Tel.  BRyant  9  0344 
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$67,000,000  Increase  in  Saving 
Bank  Deposits  in  1932  in 

NEW  YORK  STATE! 


Despite  the  downward  trend  of  savings  bank  deposits  which 
set  in  a  few  months  ago,  depositors  in  New  York  State  Mutual 
Savings  Banks  had  $67,624,382  more  in  savings  than  they  had 
one  year  ago,  according  to  the  report  for  September  1st,  just 
recently  issued.  Total  deposits  in  savings  banks  were  $5,228,- 
550,258.  The  average  amount  of  savings  per  depositor  is  over 
$900.00  per  person. 

These  figures  indicate  that  Mutual  Savings  Bank  depositors 
are  in  better  financial  condition  than  they  were  last  year  and 
that  New  York  State  consumers  as  a  class  have  plenty  of  money 
to  buy,  and  will  continue  to  buy  the  products  they  need  if  they 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  know  more  about  the  quality  and 
value  of  the  products  they  are  interested  in. 

With  this  evidence  of  wealth,  it  indicates  quite  clearly  that  an 
advertising  campaign  in  the  New  York  newspapers  listed 
below  will  fall  on  fertile  soil. 

Plan  your  Fall  campaign  now.  Reach  this  huge  buying  power 
through  New  York  State’s  favorite  dailies. 


••Albany  Evening  News . (E) 

••Albany  Knickerbocker  Press . (M) 

••Albany  Knickerbocker  Press . (S) 

••Amsterdam  Recorder-Democrat. . .  (E) 

tt Auburn  Citizen-Advertiser . (E) 

ttBuffalo  Courier-Express . (M) 

ttBuffalo  Courier-Express  . (S) 

ttBuSalo  Evening  News . (E) 

••Corning  Evening  Leader . (E) 

••Elmira  Star-Gazette  Advertiser  (E&M) 

ttGeneva  Daily  Times . (E) 

••Gloversville,  Johnstown  Morning 
Herald  &  Leader-Republican. .  (E&M) 
tithaca  Journal-News  . (E) 


2,500  10,000  ••Jamestown  Morning  Post . (M)  12,999  .045 

Lines  Lines  ••Kingston  Daily  Freeman . (E)  8,678  .05 

••Newburg-Beacon  Daily  News . (E)  16,053  .09 

"j2  12  ttNew  York  Times . (M)  467,296  .90 

ttNew  York  Times . (S)  780,470  1.20 

*05  05  ttNew  York  Herald  Tribune . (M)  336,166  .75 

065  055  ttNew  York  Herald  Tribune . (S)  475,018  .80 

^5  ’^5  ttNiagara  Falls  Gazette . (E)  23,255  .08 

j0  j0  ttPort  Jervis  Union  Gazette . (E)  3,371  .035 

jg  •Rochester  Times-Union . (M&E)  162,548  .40 

0g  Qg  •Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  (M&E) 

••Troy  Record  . (M&E)  24,703  .07 

.04  .04  tGovernment  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1931. 

•A.B.C.  Publisher’s  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1931. 

.07  .07  ttGovernment  Statement,  Apr.  1,  1932. 

.05  .05  ••A.B.C.  Publisher’s  Statement,  Apr.  1,  1932. 
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Circulation 


IOWA  DAILIES  PRINT 
3  CARRIER  PAPERS 

De(  Moinei  Register  &.  Tribune 
Provide  Material  for  Different 
Age  Classes — Little  “Inspira¬ 
tional  Stuff”  Used 


NEW  BUS  RATE  APPROVED 

Maximum  One  Cent  Per  Pound 
Charge  Is  Set  In  South 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  Sept.  27 — .Ala¬ 
bama  and  West  Florida  newspapers 
have  agreed  with  bus  operators  on  a 
uniform  maximum  rate  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  papers  and  the  agreement 
has  been  approved  by  the  Public  Serv¬ 
ice  Commission. 

Heretofore  bus  lines  have  charged 
anywhere  from  one-half  cent  to  two 


“Did  the  Route  Builder  come  today?” 

“Where’s  niy  copy  of  the  Route 

^  Such ‘questions  as  these  are  shot  at  cents  a  pound  for  delivery  of  paper 
supervisors  of  Ues  Moines  Register  &  packages.  In  case  the  package  was  less 
Tribune  carrier  .salesmen  by  the  boys  on  than  25  pounds  a  package  charge  of  23 
the  day  tlx-  publication  is  scheduled  for  cents  additional  was  usually  levied, 
delivery  The  Route  Builder  is  one  of  new  agreement  provides  a  maxi- 

three  carrier  papers  printed  by  the  Reg-  "inm  charge  of  one  cent  a  pound  with 
ister-Tribune.  It  goes  to  the  1,800  car-  "O  package  charge.  Newsi^pers  may 
rier  salesmen  in  the  larger  Iowa  towns,  enter  into  contractus  with  the  carriers 
The  Carrier  Salesman  is  printed  for  the  at  a  lower  rate  than  a  cent  a  pound 
1.800  boys  in  smaller  Iowa  towns  and  subject  to  agreement  with  the  bus  com- 
the  Start  Starter  is  for  the  400  Des 

Moines  carriers.  A  difference  in  meth-  Circulation  managers  attending  the 
ods  and  in  the  ages  of  the  boys  make  conference  before  the  Public  Service 
one  paper  insufficient  for  the  entire  car-  Commission  when  the  uniform  rate  was 
rier  force,  J.  A.  Swan,  carrier  promo-  agreed  upon  were:  Don  Davis,  Bir- 
tion  manager  and  editor  of  the  paix-rs,  mingham  Keivs  and  Age-IIerald;  R.  S. 
told  Fditor  &  Publisher.  Kix,  Birmingham  Post;  C.  M.  Smith. 

These  publications  are  considered  a  Mobile  Register  and  Press;  Oscar  An- 
vital  part  of  the  promotion  for  Register-  derson,  Alabama  Journal;  H.  C.  Brown, 
Tribune  boys.  They  are  supplemented  Montgomery  Advertiser  and  a  repre- 
and  coordinated  with  booklets,  Sunday  ^ntative  of  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
color  comic  strips,  prestige  advertising,  Ttmes-Union. 
sales  schools  and  other  tyiies  of  promo-  — - — 

15,000  Attend  Cooking  School 

The  approximate  cost  of  the  three  More  than  15,000  Philadelphia  women 
pajiers  is  $2,500  a  year.  Consolidation  last  week  attended  four  sessions  of  a 
was  considered  a  year  ago,  but  circula-  cooking  school  sponsored  by  the  In- 
tion  executives  believed  them  to  be  too  quirer  and  the  Evening  Ledger.  The 
important  to  have  their  effectiveness  de-  school,  giving  actual  demonstrations  in 
creased  by  merging  them,  Mr.  Swan  cooking  and  budget  making,  was  pre¬ 
stated.  sided  over  by  Ida  M.  Chitwood,  as- 

Mr.  Swan  believes  that,  cotnpara-  sisted  by  Nancy  Carey  and  Mrs.  Anna 
lively,  as  much  effort  should  be  put  into  B.  Scott,  conductors  of  the  home  eco- 
building  and  holding  the  reader  interest  nomics  columns  of  the  Evening  Ledger 
of  carrier  salesmen  in  their  publications  and  Inquirer. 

as  the  newspaper  puts  into  building  .  - 

general  reader  interest.  Visited  Niagara  Falls 

“Pictures  in  their  favorite  paiier  in-  A  party  of  119  Springfield  Illinois 
terest  adults,”  said  Mr.  Swan.  “Pictures  State  Journal  carriers  were  guests  of 
in  the  carrier  publication  interest  car-  the  newspaper  on  a  trip  to  Niagara 
riers.  Each  of  the  three  Register-  Falls,  N.  Y.,  last  week.  The  boys  were 
Tribune  carrier  papers  is  spiced  with  winners  in  a  circulation  contest.  W.  L. 
pictures  and  at  least  once  a  year  an  Cloney,  city  circulation  manager,  D.  J. 
eight-page  edition  is  printed  containing  Maloney,  county  circulator,  and  James 
nothing  but  pictures  and  cutlines.”  Robb,  district  manager,  accompanied 

Sales  suggestions  are  made  through  them. 

cartoons.  One  of  the  most  popular  fea-  . - 

tures  was  a  cartoon  entitled  “What  300  Carriers  on  Excursion 

Should  Happen  to  Carrier  Salesmen  Three  hundred  carriers  of  the  Meni- 
Who  Say  This?”  In  one  cartoon  was  a  pbis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  and 
lx)y,  standing  at  the  foot  of  a  flight  of  Evening  Appeal  were  guests  of  the 
stairs  yelling  to  the  housewife  upstairs,  newspapers  on  an  excursion  Sept.  18 
“You  don’t  want  to  take  the  Sunday  to  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  Ark., 
Register  do  you?”  The  resulting  “no”  on  a  special  train.  Fifteen  district  man- 
attains  so  much  volume  that  a  statue  at  agers  accompanied  the  boys  and  the 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  topples  over  on  entire  party  was  in  charge  of  A.  W. 
the  carrier.  Under  the  cartoon  is  an  Davis. 


explanation  of  the  right  way  the  car¬ 
rier  should  go  about  asking  for  an 
order. 

“Joe  Warner — The  .\dventures  of  a 


Tennis  Matches  in  San  Mateo 

More  than  12,000  persons  witnessed 
a  ten  day  county-wide  tennis  tourna- 
Carrier  Salesman.”  a  five-column  strip,  ment  sponsored  by  the  San  Mateo 


(Cal.)  Times  last  week.  Horace  W. 
.\mphlett,  publisher,  presented  trophies 


has  been  appearing  in  all  three  papers 
for  several  years.  Until  recently  Joe 

has  followed  adventures  dear  to  the  to  the  winning  team. 

heart  of  a  boy,  but  since  he  is  now  in  _ 

an  adventure  strin  in  the  Sunday  Reg-  Criticizing  Short  Stories 

ister  comic  section,  the  carrier  paper  ^n  unusual  feature  carried  bv  the 
strip  deals  largely  w-ith  salesmanship,  Birmingham  Neus  is  a  free  criticism 
Mn  Swan,  author  of  this  series.  said^.^_  service  of  short  stories  submitted  bv 
Comparatively  little  so-called  in-  readers.  Each  week  the  one  deemed 
spirational  material  is  used.  If  the  best  is  published  with  the  picture  of 
benefits  can  be  tied  up  directly  with  an  jbe  writer  and  the  latter  receives  $10. 

apt  story  or  actual  illustration,  such  _ 

material  is  printed.  few  editorials  Well.  Join.  Logan.port  Pre.. 
are  run.  There  is  a  Parents  column  T-.mii  -  -  r  , 

in  each  paper  which  emphasizes  the  ad-  f  manager  for  t^ 

vantages  to  be  obtained  from  routes.  ^epartmpt,  Lomsznlle 

There  are  47  agency  cities  and  the  /  k 

agenev  manager  in  each  town  acts  as  ^ 

corresi^ndent  for  the  carrier  paper  ip  Logansport  (Ind.)  Press. 

his  division.  In  Des  Moines  the  branch 


VALUE  OF  ‘SUB’  LIST 
UPHELD  BY  COURT 

Chicago  Firm  Obtain.  Conviction  of 
Former  Employe  Who  Stole  Li.t 
— $50  Fine  i.  Suspended 
By  Court 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Cnic,\GO,  Sept.  28 — The  value  of  a 
publisher's  subscription  list  was  upheld 
recently  in  the  conviction  of  C.  L.  Hunt- 
ley,  former  employe  of  the  Lightner 
Publishing  Corporation,  Chicago,  for 
the  theft  of  one  of  that  company’s 
magazine  subscription  lists.  The  de¬ 
fendant  was  fined  $50  and  costs  by 
Judge  Justin  F.  McCarthy  in  the  crimi¬ 
nal  court,  Chicago,  for  disposing  of  a 
list  of  4.500  Aiitoinatic  .dge  subscribers, 
without  consent  of  the  owner.  The  fine 
was  later  suspended. 

The  court's  action  is  said  to  mark 
the  first  conviction  ever  obtained  in  a 
ca.se  of  this  kind.  Keyed  names  and 
addresses  on  the  list  made  it  possible 
to  trace  the  theft,  O.  C.  Lightner  e.x- 
plained  to  Editor  &  Publisher.  The 
publishing  company  had  changed  tlie 
spelling  of  the  names  of  a  few  sub¬ 
scribers  and  their  streets  names  in  each 
-State.  This  aided  in  positively  identify- 
i:ig  the  list  as  property  of  the  Lightner 
Publishing  Corporation. 

"The  defense  attempted  to  show  it 
could  procure  the  names  from  various 
sources,”  said  Mr.  Lightner.  “.\fter 
we  were  convinced  the  list  was  stolen, 
we  advertised  a  reward  for  information 
leading  to  the  conviction  of  the  thief  or 
thieves.  .\  number  of  our  subscribers 
wrote  us  that  they  were  getting  copies 
of  our  magazine  with  their  name  and 
street  names  misspelled.  They  then  began 
to  receive  mail  addressed  in  an  identical 
manner  from  a  firm  which  apparently 
had  bought  the  stolen  list.  With  the 
letters  of  these  subscribers  as  evidence 
we  obtained  a  search  warrant  and  raided 
the  firm's  office.  We  obtained  a  written 
confession  from  the  head  of  the  firm 
and  recovered  the  stolen  list  as  evi¬ 
dence.” 

The  list  was  turned  over  to  the  plain¬ 
tiff  by  V.  Weist,  president  of  Filma- 
scope  Manufacturing  Corporation,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Prosecution  was  undertaken 
under  the  criminal  code  of  Illinois  which 
includes  a  special  law  covering  the 
theft  of  lists  of  customers,  including 
subscription  lists  of  100  or  more  names. 
.\ssistant  State’s  Attorney  Joseph  M. 
Krause,  assisted  by  the  “Secret  Six” 
organization,  handled  the  case  for  the 
plaintiff.  Expert  testimony  as  to  the 
value  of  publishers’  subscription  lists 
was  given  by  representatives  of  the 
National  Publishers’  Association  in 
court.  The  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  also  cooperated. 

Mexican  Daily  Aid.  Touri.t. 

Mc.rico  City  Excelsior  has  uiider- 
taken  an  extensive  program  to  promote 
visits  to  Mexico,  G.  Enrique  Simoni, 
president  and  manager,  has  announced. 
The  paper  has  established  a  tourists’ 
bureau  to  desseminate  free  information. 


DELIVERED  BY  PLANE 

Taking  off  from  Jersey  City  Airport 
at  12:15  P.M.,  Sept.  19,  Clarence 
Chamberlain,  accompanied  by  Rudolph 
E.  Lent,  business  manager  of  the  Jersey 
City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal,  delivered 
copies  of  the  daily  to  those  attending 
the  Hudson  County  Business  and  Pro¬ 
fessional  Men’s  Play  Day  at  Indian 
Point,  N.  Y. 

Spon.ored  Tenni.  Matche. 

Pauline  Ledfert,  formerly  of  the 
Springfield  (111.)  State  Register  soci¬ 
ety  department  won  the  women’s  sin¬ 
gles  tennis  championship  of  Central 
Illinois  in  the  annual  tournament  s])on- 
sored  by  the  Springfield  (Ill.)  State 
Journal. 


Adds  North  Atlanta  Edition 

The  .-Itlanta  (ieorgian  has  purchased 
the  North  Side  Home  Nezvs,  a  weekly 
operated  by  Matt  Perkeson,  which  will 
be  published  bi-weekly  as  the  “North 
.Atlanta  Edition”  of  the  Georgian. 
Perkeson  has  joined  tlie  Georgian  ad¬ 
vertising  staff. 

Held  Song  Festival 

More  than  15,000  people  attended  tlie 
song  festival  sponsored  recently  by  the 
Regina  (Sask.)  Leader-Post,  in  co¬ 
operation  witii  the  Regina  Old  Timers’ 
Association,  marking  the  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  tlie  founding  of  the  city. 

“Ghosts”  Barred  For  Series 

“What!  No  Ghosts?”  was  the  title 
of  a  promotion  page  in  Chicago  T ribune 
this  week,  announcing  that  tlx;  Tribune’s 
own  staff  of  writers  would  cover  the 
World  Series. 


Carriers’  Showman’s  Guest 

Two  hundred  and  forty  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Tribune  carrier  boys  were 
guests  last  week  at  a  performance  of 
Schooley’s  W'inter  Garden  review  at 
the  Tulsa  Fair  grounds. 


Used  by  Leading  Newspaper. 
Manufactured  bv 

FORSTER  MFC.  CORF. 

Pittsburgh  (9)  Penna. 


managers  serve  as  corresiiondents.  This 
setup  insures  several  columns  of  news 
each  month. 


Running  Falstaff  Serial 

The  Youngstown  (O.)  Telegram  has 
begun  a  mystery-romance  serial  with 
Youngstown  as  its  locale.  The  story  is 


Held  Audition  Contest 

The  Boston  Traveler  and  the  Metro¬ 
politan  theater  are  conducting  a  voice 
and  piano  contest  with  an  extensive  list 
of  prizes  for  winners. 


Style  Show  in  Detroit 

The  Detroit  Free  Press,  sponsored  a 
written  by  Jake  Falstaff,  .Scripps-How-  style  show  in  the  I-afayette  theatre, 
ard  author  and  columnist.  Sept.  22  which  attracted  6,000  women. 


Company 

Vublisner. . 

Th-  Tlm^Mirror.  W«rr,n,  bu.ii-,'  W.rt.n  lor 

-W.  h.ve  been  engaged,  i" ol*  th^wlly  ou? 
then  forty  ^•";;e•h^v^nev^  u.ed  Th“ep!lrtlowr  people  h.ve  Mcur^ 

SI^'pAR'TLOWE  plan  c.mpW»  „T^^.ub.criber.  to  our  li.U.  You  will 

‘\Xl  of  $99,053.19.  .nd  W.«.dd^  ^^Tu.ine,.  with." 

find  them  exceptionally  fine  people 


©he  Charles  Part lou)e  0o. 

Circulation-Building  Experts 

Sixth  Floor,  Occitdentcil  Building  Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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And  Still  Another  Reason 


The  decision  to  advertise  in  your  newspaper — or  not  to — is  often  made  behind 
closed  doors. 

Your  representative  sells  the  agent  or  advertising  department,  perhaps,  but  who  makes 
the  final  decision? 

In  any  manufacturer’s  organization  many  executives  can  be  influential  in  the  selection 
of  media.  Some  of  these  executives  are  accessible,  others  are  not. 

That  is  why  it  is  important  for  a  newspaper  to  advertise.  It  should  so  build  and  guard 
its  prestige  that  it  is  accepted  by  all  who  have  a  voice  in  space  buying. 

Men  who  buy  advertising  are  themselves  influenced  by  advertising.  Advertising 
in  itself  is  a  product  which  should  be  advertised. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  reaches  every  national  advertiser  in  the  United  States  who 
is  a  prospect  for  newspaper  advertising  and  reaches  all  of  the  advertising  agencies 
placing  the  bulk  of  the  business  going  to  newspapers. 

National  advertisers  are  re-adjusting  their  appropriations  to  use  newspapers  —  to 
choose  individual  markets — to  choose  those  territories  with  a  definite  potential 
buying  power — all  of  which  means  a  larger  percentage  of  manufacturers’  appropria¬ 
tions  will  go  to  newspapers. 

Advertising  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  Market  Guide,  to  goto  press  in  November, 
will  live  for  a  year,  yet  you  pay  for  it  on  the  basis  of  one  insertion  only. 

It  will  be  seen  frequently  during  the  year  because  the  Guide  is  consulted  over  and 
over  again  by  advertisers  and  advertising  agents.  It  is  an  encyclopedia  of  facts  so 
arranged  that  it  is  easy  to  get  at  them  quickly. 

Reserve  whatever  space  you  can  afford,  but  do  not  miss  this  opportunity  to  list  your 
newspaper  as  one  of  the  essential  media  in  your  territory  to  give  national  advertisers 
profitable  coverage. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Building,  New  York  City 


'^EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  Market  Guide  is  the  yardstick  for  measuring  markets  and  newspapers'' 
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Advertising  Agencies  SULLIVAN  JOINS  A.  &  P.  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company  and 

-  Jack  Sullivan,  formerly  chief  of  the  president  of  the  Associated  Business 

ACFNCIFS  JOIN  FOR  Boston  Anurican  advertising  art  staff,  fa^rs,  who  presided;  Malcolm  Muir, 
Ki  V  DiiciKircc  has  joined  the  art  staff  of  the  Great  McGraw-Hill  president  and  chairman 

N.  Y.  BUolINbbO  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company.  the  A.B.P.  committee  on  business 


N.  Y.  BUSINESS 


Blackett-Sample-Hummert,  Inc.,  and 
Gardner  Company  Merge  Offices 
in  Metropolis,  Remain  Inde¬ 
pendent  Elsewhere 


\  merger  affecting  only  their  New 
V'ork  oflices  was  announced  this  week 
by  Blackett-Sample-Hummert.  Inc.,  and 
the  Gardner  Advertising  Company,  ef¬ 
fective  Oct.  1.  Western  offices  of  the 


M^(-7a  ‘lliirBiillineSJo^^VVeft  rheir;es‘;ective%‘;;;vnr;^^^^^^^ 

strl^  New  Yo  k  whfch  befn  "«^ers.  A  cut  of  the  Society’s 

I,v  “  sible  for  the  committee  now  to  reach  seal  was  printed  and  readers  were  ad- 


occupietl  by  the  Gardner  agency.  practicallv  all  business  by  personal  call,  moni  hed  to  "l  ook 

Officers  and  members  of  the  board  of  „,eetings.  or  by  other  mlSns;  and  he  dc^Sroffice ’’  and  to  din 
the  new  corporation  will  be:  Chairman,  asked  the  sunnort  of  the  business  ii^f 


Herh^J^  ‘'"s‘^’cardne'1-'  DTLident''”^E  support  of  the  business  list  and  keep  it  handy  for  emergency 

Hirwrt  b.  Oardner,  president,  t.  papers  in  securing  attention  for  the  nurnoses  The  Hudson  Coiintv  Medical 
Frank  1  ummert;  vice-president.  Wil-  LLiittee’s  program.  Siv  tonk  S 


^  >  »*>-c  liissiuciii..  *.II  committees  program.  Society  took  similar  action  several 

hanij.  Moll;  secretary.  J  Glen  Sample;  Robertson’s  talk  was  followed  nionths  ago 

and  treasurer.  Hill  Blackett.  _  Ijy  prceral  discussion  by  members  of  '  - 

Dwight  L.  Monaco  will  be  assistant  Associated  Business  Papers,  under  Join«  Cliauot  Comnanv 

treasurer.  whose  auspices  the  meeting  was  held.  t  t'  >r  i  r  i  i  j  a 

-  While  no  definite  action  was  taken,  the  .  ^lacneil,  formerly  sales  and  ad- 

Saffan  Agency  Vice-President  speakers  in  general  expressed  approval  'crtising  manag^  for  Brown  &  Wells, 

Fred  C  Saffan  formerly  with  College  of  the  plan  and  urged  its  support.  ’  Boston,  has  resigned  to  become 

rrco  V..  :3anaii,  lormtriy  wun  '^oiiege  Rnhcrtcnn  made  it  nlain  that  promotion  manager  for  the  CllcquOt 

Humor  Maqastne  and  previous  to  that  KoDertson  made  it  plain  tnat  p,  ,  nf;ii;c  Macs 

with  Collins-Kirk.  Inc.,  and  Gundlach  the  program  was  intended  for  only  ^lub  Company,  at  Millis,  Mass. 
Advertising  Company,  Chicago,  has  those  businesses  which  are  on  a  sound  George  Agency  Moves 

joined  the  Kirtland  Engel  Company,  financial  basis  and  capable  of  carrying 

Kirtland,  ^Jresi'K'^^^'announced^  this  Such  firms,  he  said,  would  be  asked,  ^to^Ta'rgS^^^quarterr  on  ^h^Tix" 

week,  lames  A.  Barnes  copy  chief  of  first,  to  improve  (but  not  necessarily  „  larger  quarters  on  the  six 

the  ap-enev,  has  been  elected'  secretary  increase)  their  facilities  by  modernizing  Nassau  street.  New 

and  member  of  the  board.  The  follow-  equipment  and  by  re-stocking  up  to  a  _  . 

ing  new  accounts  have  been  obtained;  reasonable  point.  In  the  second  place  l«;«.  a  Rv*.. 

F  F  Scott  Radio  Laboratories  Frank-  would  be  asked  to  extend  their  Joins  Kuthrautf  &  Kyan 

lin  Publishing  Company,  Carter  Gene-  sales  programs,  including  their  use  of  Kenneth  D.  Stewart,  formerly  of  Col- 
motor.  Inc.,  and  General  Transformer  advertising  ‘Buy  now  for  your  own  lins-Kirk,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency  has 
Company,  all  of  Chicago.  advantage,  was  the  keynote  suggested,  joined  the  Chicago  office  of  Ruthrauff 


Chicago  Firm  Join*  A.N.A. 

The  Wander  Company,  Chicago,  man- 


advantage,”  was  the  keynote  suggested,  joined  the  Chicago  office  of  Ruthrauff 
and  it  was  pointed  out  that  advertising  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  as  an  account  executive. 

was  one  tool  which  it  would  pay  to  buy  _  . - :  .  , 

now  rather  than  later.  '  Boston  Agency  Appointed  j 

Basic  factors  in  business,  the  speaker  A.  B.  Hall,  Boston  agency,  has  been 


ufactiirer  of  Ovaltine.  has  been  elected  commented,  were  showing  enough  im-  appointed  bv  the  .\ngier  Corporation  of 
to  fu  1  membership  in  the  .Association  .^ment  to  give  real  ho^  of  substan-  Framingham.  Mass.,  to  handle  its  ac- 
of  Natmnal  Advertisers.  nc.  New  in,provement.  Some  of  the  other  count. 

York.  The  representative  of  the  com-  eaker^  made  the  same  point.-that 


pany  in  the  association  will  be  James 
G.  McMillan,  president. 


New  Account  for  Hartman 

B.  B.  Dorf  &  Co.,  New  York,  im- 


while  they  had  already  advocated  simi¬ 
lar  plans  in  their  publications,  the  pres¬ 
ent  movement  was  a  much  better  one 
for  such  a  campaign. 


.\ilvertiHinir  Agrenoy.  100 


B.  B.  Dorf  &  Co.,  New  York,  im-  “The  progress  of  industrial  mainte-  >>’f'rth  La  Salle  street,  Chicago.  Issuing 
porters  of  Holloway’s  London  Dry  and  nance  has  been  interrupted  to  such  a  neivspa penf^and'*  Sunday^  pa'pers'*on***the 
other  beverages,  have  appointed  I,.  H.  degree  that  today  more  than  50  per  cent  Gas  Sav*^r  Laboratories,  WTieaton,  II- 
Hartman  Company,  Inc..  New  Y’'ork.  to  of  the  machinery,  equipment  and  plant  hnois,  “Scientific”  Gas  Saver, 
handle  their  account  starting  in  October,  facilities  in  .American  factories  is  obso-  Oeyer  Comnnny,  .Ird  National  Bank 
Newspapers  and  mag.azines  will  be  used,  lete,”  .said  Mr.  Robertson.  ‘‘The  fact 

.  - - - -  that  in  these  last  three  years  there  has  poration,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Birmingham  Agency  Move*  been  more  rapid  improvement  in  equip-  ^  g.  i|„ii,iay.  438  New  Center 

Silver  &  Douce,  Inc.,  advertising  ment  design  than  in  any  period  in  our  Building,  Detroit.  Will  make  up  lists 
counselors.  Birmingham,  .Ala.,  have  industrial  historv  makes  the  condition  during  October  for  the  Continental  Mo- 
moved  their  offices  from  621-22  First  th.at  much  more  urgent.  tors  Corporation,  Detroit. 

National  Bank  building  to  521-23  Mas-  ‘‘Now  is  the  best  time  for  the  manu-  ‘Vne  "74  4*North"Fourth  stree1"Mn; 
sey  building.  facturer  to  act.  for  many  reasons.  In  wau’kee.  ’  Will*  make  up  lists  during 

-  the  first  place,  financial  and  credit  con-  November  for  the  Freernan  Shoe  Cor- 

Reevc*  Chain  Name*  B.  B.  D.  &  O.  ditions  are  clearly  and  positively  better.  f _ 


tVw*  irnomvpH  pniiiTYTTiprit  ^IcOiilnn  &  Oompiiny,  III. 

Daniel  Reeves.  Inc.,  operating  over  %  _i-  ' j  •  i...  iln  bo  Reported  to  be  using  a  few  newspapers 

700  grocerv  stores  in  the  Greater  New  >1  the  last  three  tears  can  be  on  the  Snuggle  Ruf  Company,  Goshen, 

-.ID..  n  purchased  at  abnormally  low  prices.  Indiana. 
nnrctin.f*;«^*^nrhntn  Inc a s  -Again,  many  Corporations  have  liquid  Ruthranir  &  Ryan,  inc.,  360  North 
^  Osborn.  Inc.,  as  its  drawing  low  interest  that  would  Michigan  avenue  Chicago  Issuing  or- 


Reported  to  be  using  a  few  newspapers 
on  the  Snuggle  Ruf  Company,  Goshen, 


ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn.  Inc.,  as  its 
advertising  agency. 


ne  octter  investea  in  tnore  prouiaoie  pers  on  the  .\.  H.  Lewis  Medicine  Com- 
equinment  and  plant  facilities.  Better  pany,  N.R.  Tablets.  Schedule  begins 


Vitrolite  A-count  Placed  equipment  and  plant  tacilities.  Better  pany,  N.R.  Tablets.  Schedule  begins 

r  ^  I'  u..  jf  r,  ^  ru-  production  efficiencies,  effected  through  Cot.  l  on  a  twice  a  week  basis  in  most 

c.?n^  -ni  ha  bln  ^  In  installation  of  modem  eo-iinment,  will  n‘"-spapers. 

cago  ageiKJ.  has  been  appointed  to  han-  _  comnanv’s  ability  to  meet  Stoneton  .Advertiaing  Agency,  Hallo- 

dle  the  account  of  the  Vitrolite  Com-  ^  coninanv  s  ability  to  meet  jjaine.  Will  make  up  lists  during 

mnv  Chicairo  manufacturers  of  striic-  increase  its  earning  October  for  H.  P.  Clearwater,  Maine, 

pans  Chicago  manutarturers  ot  struc  po^ver.  Changes  can  be  made  most  manufacturers  of  proprietary  medicines, 

tural  opaque  glass  and  fixtures.  ^  _  35^^ 

..  .  — r; —  »  A’-'o.  ‘s  tfie  important  fact  that 

Mathew*  Join*  Agency  ^bat  obsolescence  means  not  waste  alone  Company,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

Nrilson  M.  Mathews,  formerly  of  but  loss  of  opportunity  for  better  rmted’ Adverti.’ing  Companies,  inc., 

Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadel-  profits.  400  West  Erie  street,  Chicago.  Using 

phia,  has  joined  Donovan- Armstrong.  Those  who  spoke  in  addition  to  Mr.  newspapers  in  58  cities  In  Wisconsin, 

Philadelphia,  to  handle  the  new  business  Robertson  were:  James  H.  McGraw,  gan"*!!!’ tesrcampalgn^OT^'si^py  Water 

department.  Jr.,  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the  Company,  Chicago. 


[( -LINOTYPE 


of  the  A.B.P.  committee  on  business 
rehabilitation ;  Earl  L.  Shaner  of  Cleve- 


a g wf ¥ ¥ wT ¥A¥  A  1AT  loiid,  editor  of  Steel  and  president  of 
MODERN IZING  PLAN  the  National  Conference  of  Business 


TOLD  A.B.P.  EDITORS  ^  aper  Editors;  Virgil  Jordan,  econo- 
_  mist  of  Business  Week;  Roy  V. 

Robertson  Urge*  Replacement  of  editor  of  Railway  Age;  Ken- 


J  i  J  ••  neth  Condit,  editor  of  American  Ma- 

Old  Equipment  and  Adoption  .  jhomas  S.  Holden,  vice-presi- 

of  Aggressive  Sale*  dent  of  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation 

Campaign*  and  economist  of  the  Architectural  Rcc- 

-  orti;  James  S.  Warren,  editor  of  Hotel 

.A  twofold  program  of  modernizing  Management;  Arthur  D.  Anderson,  edi- 


headquarters  in  Chicago,  and  an  office  tjie  National  Committee  on  Industrial  I„k;  Charles  S.  Baur,  business  manager 
in  San  Francisco,  while  the  Gardner  Rehabilitation,  speaking  at  a  meeting  of  Iron  Age;  and  Edgar  Kobak,  vice¬ 
agency  l^s  an  important  office  in  St.  editors  and  managers  of  business  president  and  general  sales  manager  of 

Louis  beside  affiliations  in  Portland,  papers  at  the  McGraw-Hill  Building.  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company. 

Seattle,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  An-  Xew  York  City.  Sept.  23.  .Mr.  Robert-  - - 

8^^®-  -i-  ,  .  ■  r  .  ®on,  who  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  Medical  Group  Adverti*ing 

The  New  York  fiusincss  of  the  two  ,1,^  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu-  The  Bergen  Countv  N.  J.,  Medical 
agencies  will  be  handled  by  a  new  finii  facturing  Company,  explained  that  his  Society  recentlv  published  a  classified 

to  be  known  as  Islackctt.  bample,  Hum-  committee  has  cumi)leted  its  organi-  list  of  its  members  in  the  Hackensack 

mert  &  Gardner,  which  will  be  incorpo-  zation  throughout  the  nation,  with  sub-  (Sj.  j.)  Bergen  Evening  Record  The 

'iui  committees  in  the  12  Federal  Reserve  phvsicians  were  listed  alphabetically  in 


Math»w*  Join*  Agency 


department. 


Jr.,  vice-president 


99% 


of  all  yoar 
composition 


for  heads. 


advertisements, 
body  matter 
and  job  work 


can  be  set 


from  the 


keyboard 


on  the 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


<«\/flLLIONS  Think  Prosperity  Is 

XVJL  Returning,”  and  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  New  York  department  store,  is 
deterniiiicd  that  the  thought  shall  not 
fade  out  of  the  public  mind.  Between 
a  million  and  a  million  and  a  half 
stickers  have  been  distributed,  it  was 
said  this  week,  bearing  a  picture  of 
Uncle  Sam  and  the  wording:  “Millions 
Think  Prosperity  Is  Returning.  What’s 
Your  Guess?” 

The  idea  has  been  pushed  in  large 
newspaper  space,  as  well  as  in  smaller 
space  at  the  top  of  selling  copy.  One 
seven-column  advertisement  consisted 
of  little  more  than  pictures  of  automo¬ 
biles  from  all  angles,  each  with  the 
sticker  on  the  windshield — apparently 
published  as  a  suggestion  to  other 
drivers.  Another  and  earlier  piece  of 
copy  had  shown  a  half-page  of  clip¬ 
pings  carrying  headlines  about  improv¬ 
ing  business,  with  the  Macy  slogan 
superimposed.  _ 

The  campaign  stirred  memories  of 
the  Jantzen  diving  girl  that  set  the  pace 
for  all  windshield  stickers  years  ago. 
.\dvertiscrs  have  been  shooting  at  the 
Jantzen  record  ever  since,  and  it  will 
be  interesting  to  see  if  the  Macy  idea 
will  "catch  on”  in  a  big  way. 

*  *  * 

PETER  MICHELSON,  manager  of 
advertising  and  publicity  for  the 
Bank  of  America  National  Trust  and 
Savings  Association,  San  Francisco, 
waxed  indignant  at  the  recent  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Financial  Advertisers  .-Asso¬ 
ciation.  In  an  outburst  which  might  as 
well  be  applied  to  many  other  lines  of 
business  as  to  banks,  he  paid  his  re¬ 
spects  to  those  business  chiefs  who  con¬ 
sider  advertising  as  a  luxury  for  pros¬ 
perous  times  rather  than  as  a  necessary 
tool  in  time  of  need.  Said  he : 

“Another  thing — I  might  as  well  get 
it  off  my  cjiest.  Here  among  the  dele¬ 
gates  I  hear  stories  of  advertising  ap¬ 
propriations*  cut  or  entirely  eliminated, 
of  difficulties  experienced  by  bank  ad¬ 
vertising  men  in  seeing  bank  presidents. 
To  me.  all  of  this  is  strange — it  is  be¬ 
wildering — I  can’t  understand.  Even 
the  calender  appears  to  be  wrong.  You 
can’t  be  speaking  of  1932 — it  must  be 
1890. 

“In  times  like  these,  appropriations 
cut,  advertising  men  unable  to  see  the 
men  who  make  the  policies  for  their 
banks!  Why,  you  are  dealing  with  the 
most  sensitive  thing  in  the  world — the 
public  opinion  that  makes  and  breaks 
banks. 

“You  fellows  know  that,  but  your 
chiefs  ought  to  know  it  and  this  asso¬ 
ciation  is  one  of  the  means  for  making 
it  known  to  them.  When  you  go  back 
tell  them  the  Rank  of  America  spent 
$200,000  in  three  months’  advertising 
and  added  130,000  new  depositors  and 
$51,000,000  in  new  deposits.  And  tell 
them  that  we  are  keeping  right  on 
spending  and  we  are  still  gaining — 
$5,000,000  added  to  normal  deposits  last 
month. 

“My  complaint  is  not  that  I  cannot  see 
A.  P.  Giannini :  it  is  that  he  sees  too 
much  of  me.  Never  a  day  passes  that 
I  do  not  receive  from  three  to  ten 
telephone  calls  from  him  and  each  time 
it  is  to  offer  some  helpful  suggestion 
or  some  constructive  criticism.” 

*  *  * 

PROGRESS  of  the  private  brand  is 
put  into  figures  in  a  new  report  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  made 
public  this  week.  Some  high  spots: 

“The  trend  of  private  brand  busi¬ 
ness  appears  to  be  definitely  upward  in 
grocery  and  meat  chain  systems  (ex¬ 
cluding  A.  &  P.  and  Kroger),  drugs, 
women’s  shoes,  and  men’s  and  women’s 
shoes.  It  also  was  clearly  upward 
from  1928  to  1930  in  straight  grocery 
and  department  store  chains.”  .  .  . 
A.  &  P.,  Kroger,  and  J.  C.  Penney, 
however,  accounted  for  half  of  total 
private  brand  sales  in  1930.  .  .  .  Chains 
in  a  score  of  other  lines  of  business 
were  comparatively  little  interested. 
•  .  .  Total  private  brand  sales  $762,000,- 
000  in  1929;  $770,000,000  in  1930.  .  .  . 


“Many  of  the  chains,  however,  are 
comparatively  indifferent  to  private 
brands.  Some  favor  standard  brands 
owned  by  manufacturers  in  preference 
to  private  brands  because  among  other 
reasons  they  claim  that  they  turn  faster. 
Other  chains  consider  themselves  too 
small  to  derive  any  advantage  from  en¬ 
gaging  in  the  distribution  of  private 

brand  goods.  Perhaps  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  stated  objection  to  private 
brands  is  the  large  amount  of  sales 

resistance  which  is  encountered  in  their 
distribution.  Extra  selling  effort  and 
expense  for  advertising  and  promotion 
are  necessary  in  order  to  build  up  con¬ 
sumer  acceptance  of  such  brands.” 

*  *  * 

<«^’T^HE  savings  banks  need  a  more 

A  aggressive  policy  of  promoting 
their  public  relations,”  Louis  W^iley, 
business  manager  of  the  New  York 
Tittu's,  told  the  Savings  Bank  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  a 
recent  convention  at  Rye,  N.  Y.  “You 
offer  a  service  which  really  should  be 
sold  just  as  life  insurance  is  sold — I 
do  not  mean  in  the  same  manner,  but 
with  similar  energy  and  aggressiveness. 
You  who  manage  our  savings  baitks  are 
trustees  of  an  idea  which  you  should 
endeavor  to  promote  in  every  way 
possible  for  the  good  of  your  com¬ 
munities  and  the  good  of  our  nation  as 
a  whole.  It  is  your  obligation,  as  I 
see  it,  to  endeavor  to  carry  the  message 
of  thrift  to  all  our  people. 

“The  advertisements  of  savings  banks 
I  have  seen  have  not  taken  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  human  stories  with  which 
the  records  of  every  bank  must  abound. 
There  is  material  in  every  savings  bank 
to  supply  a  good  writer  with  material 
for  years — stories  human,  convincing, 
helpful  to  others.” 

Kenyon  Head*  New  Agency 

A  new  advertising  agency,  Kenyon- 
-Advertising,  Inc.,  has  been  formed  at 
Boston,  headed  by  Alden  H.  Kenyon, 
formerly  president  of  Dorrance,  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Co.  John  Hoar  is  treasurer, 
J.  J.  Tennyson  copy  chief,  and  Dan 
Brown,  Jr.,  head  of  the  art  department. 
Offices  are  at  8  Newbury  Street.  The 
following  accounts  will  be  handled : 
Cape  Cod  Steamship  Company,  Boston; 
Moxie  Company.  Roxbury,  Mass. ; 
Whiting  &  Davis  Co.,  Plainville,  Mass. ; 
Watson  Company,  .Attleboro,  Mass. ; 
A^ermont  Maple  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Burl¬ 
ington,  Vt. ;  .Associated  Industries  of 
Massachusetts,  Boston;  L.  C.  Page 
Co.,  Boston ;  Whatson  &  Briggs  Co., 
Attleboro,  Mass.;  Filing  Equipment 
Bureau,  Boston. 

Blumenstock  Join*  Meyer  Both 

Meyer  Both  Company,  advertising 
service,  Chicago  and  New  Y'ork,  has 
appointed  Louis  Blumenstock.  director 
of  its  department  of  copy  and  counsel, 
which  is  being  enlarged. 
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Indiana  as  one  of  the  nation’s  banner  fields  for 
the  sale  of  motor  vehicles,  is  indicated  by  figures 
released  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


These  statistics  show  a  total  Indiana  state  registra¬ 
tion  of  autos  and  trucks  and  license  revenues  for 
1931 — 862,672  registrations — $6,332,101  receipts 
— only  a  slight  decrease  from  1930,  though  1931 
was  the  “depression  year.” 

The  above  figures  appear  to  much  stronger  advan¬ 
tage  when  compared  to  those  of  the  other  states. 
Indiana  license  fees  are  lower  than  in  many  other 
states  and  thus  are  exceeded  in  a  number  of  states 
where  individual  total  car  numbers  fall  far  behind 
those  of  the  Hoosier  State. 

This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Indiana  while  37th 
in  area  and  11th  in  population — ranks  as  the  8th 
state  in  motor  vehicle  total  car  registrations  of  all 
types. 

Indiana  keeps  right  on  buying  cars  in  1932 — and 
generally  continues  to  justify  its  claims  as  a  premier 
car  market.  Which  furnishes  strong  proof  in  itself 
of  the  Hoosier  State’s  present  sound  economic  con¬ 
dition. 

This  combination  agricultural-industrial  common¬ 
wealth  has  an  immense  wealth  of  varied  resources 
to  draw  on  to  sustain  better-than-average  wage  and 
living  conditions.  Thus  it  furnishes  a  steady  con¬ 
sumers’  market  for  all  kinds  of  necessities  and 
luxuries  represented  by  national  brands. 

There  is  always  ample  “room  for  one  more” — or 
for  any  number  more,  whether  classed  as  automo¬ 
biles  or  anchovies.  Indiana  remains  pre-eminently  a 
LIVE  MARKET.  Advertising  in  the  newspapers 
given  here  continuously  proves  this  in  its  results- 
value.  Write  these  papers  at  once  for  detailed  in¬ 
formation  regarding  merchandising  in  their  various 
fields : 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


PRESIDENT  JACOBS  EXPLAINS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  A  friend 
has  called  attention  to  the  editorial  in 
your  issue  of  Sept.  17,  entitled  “Iron 
Bound  Nerve”  and  I  feel  you  are  due 
a  full  and  immediate  explanation : 

In  June  I  sent  the  following  self- 
explanatory  letter  to  a  number  of  news¬ 
papers  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States :  “For  a  number  of  years  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  conduct  an  editorial 
column  in  one  of  our  local  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  from  time  to  time  some  of 
the.se  editorials  have  created  such  gen¬ 
eral  interest  that  many  of  my  friends 
have  advised  me  to  have  them  syndi¬ 
cated.  I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  proof 
sheet  of  four  sample  articles  and  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that 
you  print  them,  should  they  meet  with 
your  approval,  in  your  columns  without 
cost  to  you  but  with  the  purpose  of 
seeing  whether  they  are  able  to  find  a 
place  for  themselves  in  the  hearts  of 
your  readers.  You  will  know  whether 
the  result  is  good  or  bad  by  the  time 
I  write  you  my  next  letter  which  will 
be  in  about  30  days.  You  will  please 
notice  the  release  dates  on  the  articles. 
I  may  add  that  I  am  not  sending  these 
articles  to  any  other  newspaper  in  your 
city  and  that  the  charge  for  permanent 
service,  if  desired,  will  be  very  slight, 
only  $1  per  week  for  one  article  per 
week.  A  mat  of  the  picture  which  goes 
with  the  articles  will  be  furnished  you 
without  charge.” 

During  the  past  August  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter,  also  self-explanatory,  was 
sent  to  all  the  papers  of  the  same  list 
except  those  which  had  indicated  their 
lack  of  interest  in  the  series :  “En¬ 
closed  herewith  find  a  copy  of  the  letter 
sent  you  last  June,  reinclosed  for  your 
convenience.  Herewith  I  am  handing 
you  articles  released  for  Aug.  17,  24, 
31  and  Sept.  7.  I  have  decided  to  cut 
the  charge  for  these  articles  in  half  so 
that  should  you  desire  to  use  them  they 
will  only  cost  you  50  cents  per  article, 
$26  per  year.  If  this  is  satisfactory, 
please  advise  me.” 

You  will  note  from  the  enclosed  proof 
sheet  that  none  of  these  have  any  rela¬ 
tion  whatsoever  to  Oglethorpe  Uni¬ 
versity  nor  could  they  be  considered  in 
any  sense  an  advertisement  of  that  insti¬ 
tution.  It  was  my  personal  hope  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  prominent  news¬ 
papers  might  be  interested  in  this  series 
of  syndicated  articles  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  earn  a  sum  at  least 
sufficient  to  relieve  the  University  of 
the  payment  of  my  salary,  which  during 
these  strenuous  times  would  be  of  great 
service  to  our  institution.  I  may  add 
that  many  of  the  replies  have  been 
favorable  and  almost  without  exception 
courteous  and  considerate. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  avoid  clerical 
errors  in  handling  a  large  number  of 
names  and  doubtless  we  failed  to  strike 
from  our  list  some  of  those  who  did 
not  indicate  their  interest  in  the  series, 
of  whom  your  correspondent  evidently 
w'as  one.  We  would  appreciate  the  kind 
offices  of  your  columns  in  presenting 
to  him  our  profound  apology  and  also 
to  any  others  who  may  have  suffered 
similarly.  It  would  be  very  good  of 
you  and  in  keeping  with  your  well- 
known  courtesy  graciously  to  publish 
this  letter  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
may  have  similarly  misunderstod  the 
circumstances,  sympathizing,  as  you 
doubtless  will,  with  a  friend  and  admirer 
whose  purposes  have  been  grievously 
misinterpreted. 

Thorn  WELL  J.\cobs. 

President,  Oglethorpe  University. 


COMPLIMENTARY 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  During 
the  many  years  I  have  been  traveling 
in  foreign  countries  it  has  surprised  me 
to  find  so  many  publishers  of  foreign 
newspapers  who  keep  a  complete  file  of 
Editor  &  Publisher.  While  on  a  re¬ 
cent  visit  to  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
I  had  occasion  to  compliment  the  editor 
of  the  Auckland  Sun  on  the  general  lay¬ 


out  of  his  new  plant  and  building.  I  re¬ 
marked  that  the  layout  of  his  mechani¬ 
cal  department  was  very  much  like  that 
of  the  best  .American  newspapers,  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  ever  visited  .Amer¬ 
ica.  He  replied  that  he  had  not,  but 
that  he  had  obtained  all  his  ideas  from 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

George  S.  Teall. 

Director.  The  Geo.  S.  Teall  Co., 
Publishers’  Service,  Oakland,  Cal. 

POLITICAL  ADVERTISING 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  was 
much  interested  in  two  articles  in  your 
valuable  publication  of  Sept.  17 — 
“Chances  Slim  for  Political  Linage,” 
by  John  W.  Perry  and  the  editorial 
under  the  caption,  “The  Radio  Ques¬ 
tion.” 

The  newspapers  hold  the  answer  to 
the  problems  mentioned  in  both  of  these 
articles.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  newspapers  that  when  radio 
stations  are  paid  to  broadcast  political 
addresses,  that  these  addresses  become 
“advertising”  ? 

Is  there  anything  in  the  creed  of  the 
daily  newspapers  of  the  country  which 
makes  it  necessary  that  they  publish 
something  which  has  been  paid  to  go 
on  the  air  and  therefore  rightfully  may 
be  called  “advertising”? 

It  has  long  been  the  practice  of  news¬ 
papers  to  refuse  to  print  advertising 
free,  and  if  political  parties  or  others, 
by  their  acts,  make  advertising  out  of 
what  might  be  otherwise  called  free 
speech,  is  there  any  reason  why  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  should  per¬ 
petrate  such  a  hoax  upon  readers? 

If  radio  stations  and  their  managers 
are  able  to  keep  from  rendering  a  pub¬ 
lic  service  by  broadcasting  speeches  of 
this  nature  without  cost,  by  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  broadcasting  is 
expensive,  is  there  any  reason  why  the 
newspaj^rs  cannot  also  explain  that  the 
publication  of  news  of  this  nature  is 
also  an  expensive  matter  for  the  news¬ 
papers. 

The  Post-Tribune  is  an  Independent- 
Republican  newspaper,  which  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  re-election  of  President 
Hoover.  We  are  not  suggesting  that 
the  major  parties  should  place  adver¬ 
tising  in  this  and  other  newspapers  in 
order  that  such  parties  may  obtain  a 
printing  of  their  public  speeches. 

We  do,  however,  believe  that  if  such 
speeches  are  paid  for  on  the  air,  they 
become  advertising,  and  that  the  press 
of  this  country  should  not  be  expected 
to  print  speeches  which  have  been  con¬ 
verted  into  advertising. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  news¬ 
papermen  and  women  of  the  country 
are  as  patriotic  and  unselfish  as  any 
other  class  of  people.  The  newspapers 
form  the  one  institution  which  has 
never  said  die  in  our  present  time  of 
trouble.  But  is  it  not  time  that  we 
look  after  our  interests  in  business-like 
manner. 

The  newspapers  hold  the  answer  to 
the  (luestion  of  political  broadcasts. 
The  Post -Tribune’s  answer  is  that  paid 
political  broadcasts  automatically  be¬ 
come  “advertising” — and  we  should  not 
run  free  advertising,  even  when  dis¬ 
guised  as  free  speech! 

Preston  F.  Grandon, 
Publisher,  La  Salle  (Ill.)  Post-Tribune. 

“COMMUNITY  DAY”  SPECIALS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  When  busi¬ 
ness  is  down,  factories  not  up  to  stand¬ 
ard  in  production  and  every  merchant 
in  your  city  is  aware  of  business  condi¬ 
tions  and  knows  the  laboring  man  who 
makes  prosperity  has  no  money  to  spend 
it  is  hard  to  go  out  and  sell  any  mer¬ 
chant  on  the  value  of  advertising.  But 
a  newspaper  must  have  business  and  as 
necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention  we 
must  of  necessity  “invent”  some  idea 
and  sell  the  merchants.  We  have  been 
.successful  on  two  different  occasions 
and  think  it  well  to  tell  other  publishers 
that  they  may  profit  by  what  w’e  have 
exnerienced. 

We  promoted  “Community  Days.” 
The  first  plan  called  for  a  special  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  paper  devoted  to  “Com¬ 
munity  Days”  with  front  page  in  two 
colors  for  which  there  was  no  extra 
charge.  Merchants  who  participated  had 


to  have  space  in  this  section.  Those 
not  in  the  event  went  in  the  regular 
section.  We  bought  the  local  swimming 
pool  for  the  morning  hours  of  one  day 
and  paid  for  it  with  advertising  space. 
We  bought  the  local  theatre  seating 
1,100 — the  largest  in  the  city.  We 
furnished  each  merchant  who  partici¬ 
pated  with  tickets  to  be  given  with  each 
25c.  purchase.  The  tickets  admitted 
holders  to  the  pool  in  the  morning  and 
to  the  theatre  in  the  afternoon.  The 
result  was  that  nearly  2,(X)0  people 
visited  the  pool  and  4,()00  attend^  the 
theatre.  It  took  three  shows  to  take 
care  of  the  big  crowd.  They  stood  in 
line  for  hours  to  gain  admission.  Every 
merchant  was  enthusiastic  over  the  plan 
and  it  was  the  finest  good-will  builder 
the  city  has  ever  put  on.  Our  profits 
were  in  increased  advertising  of  9(X) 
inches  for  the  day  in  the  special  section 
of  ten  pages,  which  put  us  over  that 
week  with  a  gain  of  500  inches.  .A  lot 
of  this  space  was  from  non-advertisers 
at  our  high  rate,  and  most  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  advertisers  took  larger  space  at  the 
regular  contract  rate. 

Our  second  “Community  Day”  idea 
has  just  been  held  and  although  the  in¬ 
crease  in  advertising  was  not  as  great 
the  day  in  all  was  a  success.  We  put 
out  the  usual  special  section,  two  color 
front  page.  etc.  Each  merchant  took 
space  and  donated  a  merchandise  prize 
of  his  choice,  we  of  course  guiding  the 
prizes  to  insure  a  variety  and  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  values.  ,A  total  of  42  mer¬ 
chants  participated  and  60  prizes  were 
offered  valued  at  about  $250.  We  ar¬ 
ranged  a  collective  prize  display  in  one 
window.  Each  prize  bore  a  card  with 
the  name  of  the  merchant.  These  cards 
we  furnished  and  hand  printed  the  name 
of  the  store.  Then  we  printed  and  fur¬ 
nished  free  to  merchants  coupons,  each 
containing  a  letter,  and  these  were  given 
by  merchants  with  each  25c.  purchase. 
Prizes  were  given  a  value  according  to 
retail  selling.  The  object  of  the  con¬ 
test  was  to  see  who  could  get  the  most 
sets  of  “Community  Day”  from  the 
letter  coupons  received  on  cash  pur¬ 
chases  or  paid  on  accounts.  The  con¬ 
test  was  continued  four  days.  We  gave 
the  plan  daily  publicity  in  a  front  page 
box.  We  obtained  626  inches  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  this  special  section  of  8 
pages. 

We  think  we  can  successfully  put 
over  another  “Community  Day”  between 
now  and  Christmas.  Using  the  lettered 
coupon  idea  you  get  away  from  the 
lottery  plan  which  cannot  be  advertised 
in  the  newspaper. 

We  feel  that  both  Community  Days 
have  built  good-will  for  our  paper 
among  the  merchants.  We  promoted 
both  of  these  ideas  with  our  own  or¬ 
ganization  and  proved  the  value  of  the 
newspaper  as  a  dispenser  of  service  to 
the  advertiser.  And  best  of  all  we  sold 
advertising  space.  Our  plan  may  be 
condemned  by  some  as  getting  away 
from  the  true  value  of  advertising  “as 
is.”  But  these  are  abnormal  times. 

J.  L.  Foster. 

Advertising  Manager.  Connersrnlle 
(Ind.)  Nezi’S-Examiner. 


DAILY'S  SALE  LEGAL 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Los  Angeles,  Sept.  26 — Efforts  of  a 
group  of  stockholders  of  the  Daily 
News  Corporation  to  set  aside  the  sale 
of  the  Illustrated  Daily  News,  to  Stock¬ 
holders  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  failed 
last  week  when  Superior  Judge  Leon 
Yankwich  granted  the  defendant’s  mo¬ 
tion  for  a  nonsuit.  Judge  Yankwich 
declared  that  no  fraud,  as  asserted,  had 
been  proved  and  that  sale  of  the  stock 
was  legal.  He  also  held  that  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  were  guilty  of  laxness  in  waiting 
34  months  before  beginning  the  suit, 
while  in  the  meantime  the  defendants 
had  incurred  approximately  $450,000  in 
obligations  using  the  money  to  pay  all 
debts  and  in  purchase  of  new  equipment 
which  they  would  probably  not  have 
done  had  they  known  that  suit  would  be 
instituted. 


A.  ROBBINS  RE-ELECTED 

A.  Robbins,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Hickman  Courier  was  unanimously 
re-elected  president  of  the  West  Ken¬ 
tucky  Press  Association,  for  his  fifth 
term,  at  the  fall  meeting,  held  in 
Paducah,  Sept.  23.  J.  R.  Bradley,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Providence  Enterprise  was 
elected  as  vice-president,  and  Miss  Cor- 
rine  Lowry  of  Marion  was  re-elect^ 
secretary-treasurer.  A  plan  to  retain  an 
expert  to  go  into  West  Kentucky  and 
spend  some  time  with  each  newspaper, 
holding  schools  for  advertisers  and 
salespeople  and  the  general  public,  was 
discussed.  .A  committee  will  study  the 
plan. 


PRINGLE  ON  FACULTY 

Henry  Fowles  Pringle,  whose  “The¬ 
odore  Roosevelt”  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  the  best  American  biography, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  teaching  staff 
of  the  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia 
University,  New  York.  Mr.  Pringle, 
formerly  with  the  Neiv  York  Sun,  New 
York  World  and  Nezo  York  Globe, 
will  lecture  on  “Current  Political  Prob¬ 
lems  and  Personalities.” 


SCIENCE 

SERVICE* 


*As  a  by-line  It  is  the  symbol 
of  reliable  and  vivid  news¬ 
paper  science  copy.  Address : 
Washington,  D.  C. 


CERTIFIED  ACCEPTANCE 

The  dependable  performance  of  Certifieds  over  a  period  of  years  hat 
brousht  about  their  acceptance  by  publishers  and  their  stereotypers. 

In  hundreds  of  plants  “Certified”  on  a  dry  mat  has  become  synonymous 
with  “satisfied.”  Their  use  insures  well  printed  papers  day  in  and  day  out 
We  respectfully  invite  you,  too,  to  get  acquainted  with  Certifieds  by 
trying  some  in  your  own  plant  under  your  own  working  conditions  so 
that  you  may  judge  their  relative  value. 

Remember,  there's  a  Certified  mat  to  meet  your  purse  and  purpose. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  ^  —  New  York,  N.Y 
For  dependable  stereotyping  use  Certified  Dry 
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harry  w.  king  dies 

OF  HEART  ATTACK 


Newspaper  Advertising  Representa¬ 
tive  Succumbs  to  Attack  in 
Vermont  While  Returning 
From  a  Vacation 


Harry  VV^  King,  president  ot  Prud- 
den,  King  and  Prudden,  Inc.,  newspaper 
advertising  representatives,  died  sud¬ 
denly  of  heart  disease  in  a  hospital  at 
Montpelier,  Vt.,  Sept.  23.  He  was  re¬ 
turning  to  his  office  in  Chicago  from  a 
vacation  at  Lake  Champlain  when  he 
was  taken  ill  at  Montpelier  and  rushed 
from  the  train  to  a  hospital.  He  was 
62  years  old. 

Mr.  King  started  his  career  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Sirring  field 
(Mass.)  Union  which  he  served  from 
1^2  to  1901.  He  then  si)ent  a  year  with 
the  old  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune,  and  in 
1W3  came  to  New  York  as  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Munsey  News¬ 
papers.  He  served  in  this  capacity 
until  1913. 

At  that  time  he  entered  the  special 
representative  business  by  organizing 
the  firm  of  Stevens  and  King.  In  1917 
the  firm  was  changed  to  Prudden,  King 
and  Prudden.  Mr.  King  had  charge  of 
the  firm’s  western  business,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Chicago,  since  the  time  of 
its  establishment. 

He  served  several  terms  as  president 
of  the  Newspaper  Representatives’  As¬ 
sociation  of  Chicago. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  Paxton, 
Mass.,  Sept.  27  and  burial  was  at 
Worcester,  Mass.  Memorial  services 
were  held  in  Chicago  this  week  with 
Mr.  King’s  former  associates  in  the 
newspaper  representative  field  attend¬ 
ing. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Edith, 
and  three  brothers. 


FREDERICK  W.  LAWRENCE 

Frederick  W.  Lawrence,  well-known 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco  newspaper¬ 
man,  died  last  week  in  Los  .Angeles, 
after  an  illness  of  eight  months. 
Thirty  years  ago  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  American.  Later  he  be¬ 
came  city  editor  of  the  old  Chicago  E.v- 
aminer.  In  later  years  he  had  been  on 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  formerly  known 
on  the  stage  as  Georgia  Brighton,  and 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Mallory  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 


KILLS  WIFE.  SELF 

Charles  C.  Steffen,  35,  until  four 
months  ago  an  employe  of  the  Times 
Wide  World  Photos,  New  York,  on 
Sept.  25  shot  and  killed  his  wife,  Emma, 
31,  and  then  ended  his  life  by  shooting 
himself,  according  to  police.  Their 
bodies  were  found  in  their  apartment  on 
Bank  street,  New  York.  Domestic 
trouble  is  said  to  have  led  to  the  double 
shooting. 


JOHN  WOLFE  EDDY 

John  Wolfe  Eddy,  78,  retired  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Yf.  Mary’s  (Ont.)  Journal 
a^  Argus  died  at  St.  Mary’s  Sept.  27. 
He  served  several  terms  as  a  director 
of  the  Canadian  Press,  and  was  at  one 
hme  managing  director  of  the  St. 
Thomas  (Ont.)  Times. 

- • - 
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©bituary 

MISS  MARY  ALICE  WALLS.  64, 
for  20  years  a  proofreader  on  the 
Columbus  (O.)  Citisen,  died  at  her 
home  in  that  city  this  week. 

Patrick  H.  Gambrell,  former  ad¬ 
vertising,  industrial  and  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegrafh. 
died  Sept.  22  in  the  Veteran’s  hospital, 
Hines,  Ill.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife. 

James  L.  F.arley,  68,  former  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  old  Philadelphia 
\orth  American,  died  in  a  Philadelphia 
hospital.  Sept.  26.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Morning  Paper 
Carriers’  Association  and  at  one  time 
treasurer.  For  the  past  six  years  he 
had  been  in  the  real  estate  business. 

Robert  Houston',  82,  well-known 
figure  in  Canadian  iK'wspaper  life,  died 
in  Victoria,  Sept.  22.  He  was  born  in 
Paisley,  Scotland,  and  went  to  Ontario 
with  his  family.  He  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Toronto  Globe  on  which  he  worked 
as  telegraph  editor  45  years  ago.  He 
went  to  the  Victoria  Times  in  1891  as 
editor,  and  afterwards  followed  nevvs- 
paper  work  in  various  parts  of  British 
Columbia,  including  Nelson,  Rossland 
and  Vancouver.  .About  25  years  ago 
he  joined  the  Colonist  in  Victoria. 

Frank  J.  DeWarf,  59,  mechanical 
superintendent.  St.  Louis  Globc-Demo- 
crat,  died  of  heart  disease  in  his  office. 
Sept.  23.  Mr.  DeWarf  was  with  the 
Globe-Democrat  for  25  years.  He  was 
in  the  make-up  department  for  22  years, 
was  promoted  to  foreman  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  in  October,  1929,  and  be¬ 
came  mechanical  superintendent  in 
.April,  1931. 

Mrs.  Flora  Abbott  Sencstackf.,  85, 
mother  of  Robert  S.  Abbott,  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Defender,  Negro  news- 
]>aper,  died  last  week  in  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mark  L.  Crawford,  84,  secretary  of 
the  Old  Time  Printers’  Association,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  former  president  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union,  died  last 
week  in  Chicago. 

Philip  T.  Ahern,  59,  private  secre¬ 
tary  to  Maurice  Dupre,  Solicitor  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and 
former  night  editor  of  the  Neiv  York 
Tribune,  died  in  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 
Hospital  Sept.  26,  while  on  a  visit  to 
his  daughter. 

W.  J.  Buckley,  66,  veteran  employe 
of  Montreal  Herald,  died  Sept.  23,  from 
shock  following  an  automobile  colli¬ 
sion.  When  fire  swept  the  old  Herald 
building  in  1910  with  loss  of  many  lives 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery, 
and  was  awarded  a  gold  watch  and 
chain  in  recognition  of  his  herosim  in 
saving  two  lives. 

Robert  Curran,  mayor  of  Orillia, 
Ont.,  member  of  a  family  which  for  the 
past  50  years  has  conducted  the  Orillia 
Neivs-Letter,  died  suddenly  in  London. 
England,  Sept.  27.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  teams  which  won  the  amateur 
double  sculling  championship  of  .Amer¬ 
ica.  1889  and  1890. 
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Why  Waste 
Money 

Setting  Quadded  and 
Centered  Lines  by  Hand? 
The  New  Intertype 
Quadding  and 
Centering  Device 

QUADS  LINES  AND 
CENTERS  LINES 
AUTOMATICALLY 

Write  for  Complete  Details 

INTERTYPE 

360  Furman  S.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Chicago  •  New  Orleans  •  Boston 
San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles 


Louis  A.  McGowan,  55,  formerly  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  old  Portland 
(Me.)  Daily  Press  and  several  Boston 
newspapers,  died  Sept.  14,  at  the  Marine 
Hospital,  Portland.  Me. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Logan  Miller,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Lees  Summit  (Mo.)  Journal, 
died  at  her  home  in  Lees  Summit, 
Sept.  19. 

Fr.ank  C.  Hoerle,  72,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  old  Johnstou-n  (Pa.)  Daily 
Herald,  died  at  his  home  Sept.  20. 

Wm.  M.  Sp.arks,  50,  native  of  Ripley, 
Tenn.,  connected  with  the  Sheffield 
(Ala.)  Tricitics  Daily,  Sheffield  Stand¬ 
ard  Tuscumbia  Times,  and  Plorence 
(Ala.)  Times,  died  at  his  home  in  Flor¬ 
ence,  Ala.,  last  week. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Dirks,  87,  mother  of 
Rudolph  Dirks,  creator  of  the  cartoon 
comics,  “Katzenjammer  Kids,”  died 
Sept.  24  at  her  home  in  Roseland,  near 
Chicago,  from  old  age  and  the  shock 
of  her  husband's  death  last  week. 

James  Edwin  Boyden,  political  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  died 
there.  Sept.  23.  He  was  well-known  for 
his  humorous  writings  and  his  keen 
political  insight.  Born  in  Minneapolis, 
he  started  his  career  there.  Later  he 
joined  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Claude  V.  Kinter,  57,  former  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily 
Citizen,  died  in  a  Tucson  hospital.  Sept. 
26.  At  one  time  he  was  with  the  Yuma 
(Ariz.)  Sun  and  the  Galveston  (Tex.) 
Daily  News. 

Rosecrans  William  Pillsbury,  69, 
former  publisher  of  the  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  Union,  a  lawyer,  farmer  and 
outstanding  political  figure,  died  in 
Springfield,  Alass.,  Sept. 

Mrs.  Mary  Clough  Watson,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  old  Boston  Journal  and 
the  Central  Christian  Advocate,  died 
last  week  at  Long  Beach,  Cal.  Mrs. 
Watson  was  at  one  time  president  of  the 
Southern  California  Women’s  Press 
Club,  and  was  also  the  first  editor  of 
the  Hollywood  Enquirer. 

Morris  Dey,  71,  formerly  for  25 
years  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Sun,  died  there.  Sept. 
21.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Holland 
Club  of  New  York  and  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Charles  A.  Arnold,  80,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bluffton  (Ind.)  Chronicle, 
died  at  Bluffton  Sept.  23. 


CHEMISTS  HAVE 
A  WORD  FOR  IT 


Type  metal  beins  remelted  in 
your  plant  won’t  boil  up  and  send 
the  dross  to  the  surface,  no  matter 
how  much  heat  you  apply,  until  a 
potato  or  a  sreen  stick  is  dropped 
into  the  molten  mass. 

Sometimes  newspaper  staffs  are 
like  that  molten  metal.  Good  stuff, 
often  under  severe  fire,  but  they 
never  quite  measure  up  to  your 
expectations. 


Perhaps  you’ve  sensed  the  need 
of  new  blood  —  a  youngster  with 
good  training  or  an  older  man  with 
country  or  city  experience,  a  differ¬ 
ent  viewpoint. 

Well-trained  men  of  all  ages  and 
degrees  of  experience  to  suit  any 
editorial  or  business  staff  need  are 
quickly  available.  Write  or  wire  — 

Personnel  Bureau 
of 

SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 


836  Exchange  Avenue,  Chicago 


No  Charge  to  Employers 


JOHN  B.  DAY 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Denver,  Col..  Sept.  28 — ^John  B. 
Day,  for  the  last  nine  years  city 
editor  of  the  Denver  Post,  died  to¬ 
day  of  complications  which  developed 
following  an  operation  for  appendi¬ 
citis.  Mr.  Day  was  born  in  Denver 
in  1888  of  pioneer  parents.  He 
started  his  newspaper  career  as  a 
copy  boy  on  the  old  Denz'cr  Titnes, 
after  being  graduated  from  high  school, 
and  joined  the  Post  staff  25  years 
ago.  His  brother,  Edward  C.  Day,  is 
managing  editor  of  the  Post. 


MRS.  JOHN  C.  SHAFFER 

Mrs.  Virginia  Conser  Shaffer,  wife 
of  John  C.  Shaffer,  former  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  died  last 
week  in  Evanston,  III.,  after  a  brief  ill¬ 
ness.  Surviving  Mrs.  Shaffer  are  her 
husband  and  one  son,  Carroll  Shaffer 
of  Chicago. 


UNITED  PRESS 
news  coverage 
is  world-wide, 
complete  and 
Independent 

UNITED  PRESS 


PROGRESS 

in  any  field 
depends  upon  consistently 
putting  forth  the  best  we 
have  to  offer. 


That  accounts 
for  the  success  of 

COLUMBIAN  INKS 


THE  L.  MARTIN  CO. 

45  East  42nd  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  S.  Thompson,  Mgr. 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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CAPONE  WRIT  UNEXPECTED  TEXAS  PUBLISHERS  MEET 


But  Thorough  Coverage  Wa*  Given 

Gang  Chief’*  Court  Appearance 

Elaborate,  though  sudden  coverage 
was  given  the  recent  attempt  of  A1 
Capone  to  free  himself  from  the  federal 
penitentiary  in  Atlanta  through  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus. 

Filing  of  the  writ  caught  all  three  of 
the  local  newspapers  unaware  as  there 
had  been  no  inkling  of  it.  Attorneys 
from  Washington.  D.  C.,  simply 
alighted  from  their  train,  filed  the  suit 
in  the  middle  of  the  morning  and  de¬ 
manded  a  hearing  by  noon.  Allen  Tay¬ 
lor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  was  the  first 
reporter  to  get  a  tip  on  what  was  going 
on  despite  the  fact  that  the  distrirt 
judge  had  the  writ  on  his  desk  giving  it 
I  a  thorough  perusal.  His  office  when 

notified  sent  him  relief  to  cover  his 
run  and  to  leave  him  clear  for  the  big 
story. 

The  Journal  was  represented  at  a 
hearing  to  which  Capone  was  taken 
from  the  penitentiary  by  Ernest  Rogers 
and  Taylor;  the  Georgian  by  J.  Tobias, 
James  Nevin,  Jr.,  and  Cody  Laird;  the 
Constitution  by  Riley  McKoy  and  Her¬ 
man  Hancock;  the  Associated  Press  by 
Frank  LeMay  and  the  United  Press  by 
Don  Cotheran.  All  papers  and  news 
services  were  represented  by  camera¬ 
men  who  surrounded  the  building  when 
a  court  order  decreed  that  any  pictures 
taken  in  the  building  would  result  in 
the  photographers  being  cited  for  con- 
tem[rt  of  court. 

The  hearing  on  Capone’s  writ  has 
been  set  for  Oct.  19  and  it  was  assured 
the  press  by  Marshal  Louis  H.  Craw¬ 
ford  that  a  table  will  be  provided  for 
i  reporters,  but  that  the  court’s  order 

concerning  photographers  still  holds 
good. 


Newsprint  and  Radio  Are  Discussed 
at  Galveston  Meeting 

Circulation  and  business  problems 
were  discussed  by  members  of  the  Texas 
Publishers’  Association  at  their  meeting 
in  Galveston  recently.  Newsprint 
prices,  compensation  laws,  shopping 
news  developments,  free  publicity,  and 
radio  competition  were  among  the  sub¬ 
jects  receiving  particular  emphasis  in 
roundtable  talks. 

Among  those  actively  participating  in 
the  discussions  were  Louis  Goldberg, 
Auston  American-Statesman ;  Walter  A. 
Dealey,  Dallas  N ews-J ournal ;  Louis  C. 
Elbert,  Galveston  Nezvs  and  Tribune; 
Frank  Mayborn,  TempU  Telegram; 
G.  J.  Palmer,  Houston  Chronicle; 
C.  C.  Maes,  Houston  Post;  John  F. 
Lubben,  Dallas  News-J ournal,  and 
Frank  G.  Huntress,  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press  and  Evening  News. 

A  yacht  cruise,  a  luncheon  and  a 
party  for  the  women  attending  com¬ 
prised  the  entertainment  program. 

Officers  of  the  association  are:  Mr. 
Elbert,  president ;  J.  L.  Greer,  Denison 
Herald,  vice-president;  A.  E.  Clarkson, 
Houston  Post,  secretary-treasurer,  and 
Mr.  Palmer,  special  commissioner. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual 
meeting  at  Temple. 


ACKERMAN  REPORT  CITES 
PRESS  GROWTH 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


increase  of  $740,000  in  gasoline  taxes 
in  four  months  in  one  state  alone. 

“The  Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune,  by 
assuming  leadership  in  the  community 
after  the  failure  of  two  banks  affecting 
118  towns  surrounding  that  city. 


brought  about  the  reopening  of  one  of 
the  banks  and  won  for  its  editor  the 
Kiwanis  medal  for  outstanding  com¬ 
munity  service. 

“The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  by 
campaigning  for  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  freedom  of  speech  for  miners 
in  Harlan  county,  Kentucky,  forced  the 
judge  who  assumed  the  role  of  local 
Tzar  to  lift  his  ban  on  reporting  the 
proceedings  in  his  court. 

“15.  In  this  connection,  also,  specific 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  and  public  services  of  Editor 
&  Publisher,  a  weekly  newspaper  serv¬ 
ing  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
American  press.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
there  is  any  profession  or  any  business 
in  this  country  which  has  as  important, 
respected  and  influential  a  journal  serv¬ 
ing  professional  and  industrial  needs 
with  such  wisdom  and  independence. 

“At  the  time  of  the  Lindbergh  kid¬ 
naping,  Editor  &  Publisher  per¬ 
formed  a  service  for  the  press  which 
should  be  brought  before  the  public  at 
large.  This  tragedy  aroused  tremen¬ 
dously  high  feeling  the  country  over. 
Failing  an  apprehended  criminal  to 
blame,  a  large  part  of  the  public  con¬ 
demned  the  newspapers  on  the  ground 
that  the  publicity  they  gave  the  case 
hindered  the  safe  return  of  the  child. 

“Editor  &  Pubusher  surveyed  the 
newspapers’  treatment  of  the  kidnap¬ 
ing.  It  obtained  the  facts  directly  from 
the  newspapers  and  press  associations, 
and  from  Colonel  Lindbergh  himself. 
These  facts  disclose  that  charges 
against  the  press  are  on  the  whole  with¬ 
out  foundation.  They  reveal  also  that 
the  press  imposed  upon  itself  a  censor¬ 
ship  unprec^ented  in  the  history  of 
journalism  in  the  hope  that  the  return 
of  the  child  might  thereby  be  facilitated. 


Those  who  desire  to  know  all  of  the  ’] 
facts  should  consult  the  files  of  Editor 
&  Publisher.” 

Mr.  Ackerman  reviewed  the  change 
in  curriculum  of  the  school,  first  an-  ^ 
nounced  last  February,  and  quoted  a 
number  of  comments  from  editors  and 
associations  which  approved  of  it.  He 
told  of  the  activities  of  the  school’s 
faculty  and  listed  the  active  newspaper 
and  magazine  writers  and  executives 
who  had  addressed  the  students.  c 

In  an  interview  with  an  Editor  &  s 
Publisher  representative,  coincident 
with  the  opening  of  the  new  term,  Mr. 
.\ckerman  said  he  was  finding  open¬ 
ings  for  school  graduates  even  in  this 
depression  year.  Six  graduates,  he  said, 
has  been  placed  in  positions  since 
Sept.  1. 

Registration  figures  at  the  Pulitzer- 
endowed  school  are  expected  to  exceed 
those  of  last  year,  Mr.  Ackerman 
pointed  out,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
entrance  requirements  have  been  in¬ 
creased  to  include,  among  other  things, 
three  instead  of  two  years  of  prepara¬ 
tory  college  work.  It  had  b«n  pre¬ 
viously  estimated  that  the  total  regis¬ 
tration  would  be  about  SO  less  than  last 
year,  but.  Dean  Ackerman  said,  “it 
looks  as  though  we  shall  surprise  our¬ 
selves.” 

“Our  policy  on  registration  has  been 
to  discourage  all  students  who  just 
wanted  a  college  education  or  came  to 
New  York  for  a  good  time,”  declar^ 

Mr.  Ackerman.  “The  number  of  col¬ 
lege  graduates  this  year  will  be  very 
large,  and  we  must  discriminate  care¬ 
fully  in  admitting  new  students.” 

ADDS  COMIC  SECTION 

The  Elk  City  (Okla.)  Morning 
Times,  edited  by  L.  G.  Hardy,  has  ad¬ 
ded  a  four-page  Sunday  comic  section. 
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I  EN  GOOD  REASONS 
FOR  INSTALLING 

GOSS 

DRY  MAT  ROLLER 

1.  Roller  bearings 

2.  One-Piece  Side  Frames 

3.  Accurate  Impression 

Adjustment 

4.  Solid  Forged  Cylinders 

5.  Dependable  Brakes 

6.  Speed  Change 

7.  Worm  Gears 

8.  Heavy  Bed  Construction 

9.  Patented  Stretching  Roller 

10.  Moderate  Cost 

Wrtte  for  full  information 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  COMPANY 

ISSS  South  Paulina  Stroot 
CHICAGO 

New  York  Bsn  Frsnelseo 


DAY  AND  NIGHT 
EMERGENCY  SERVICE 


The  manner  in  which 
the  Hoe,  24 -hour, 
night  and  day  emer¬ 
gency  and  repair  de¬ 
partment  functions 
in  getting  replace¬ 
ment  parts  out  in  the 
minimum  of  time  is 
not  a  hit  or  miss 
affair.  It  is  a  posi¬ 
tive,  dependable 
service,  efficiently  or¬ 
ganized  in  personnel 
and  facilities  and 
equipped  with  a  large 
stock  of  parts,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  help¬ 
ing  publishers. 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 


Oeoeral  OflIrM 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cabl.  Address  NENSCO — Wore.stsr 


THE  DRY  MAT 

Drive  and  Control 

COULD  TALK . . . 

for 

IT  WOULD  ASK  FOR 

Newspaper  Presses 

Superior 

Send  for  pardcuUrs 

Cork  Molding 

to  your  nearest 

G'E  sales  office 

BLANKETS 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 

American  Publishers  Supply 

P.  O.  Box  131,  West  Lynn,  Mass. 
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training  reporters 

SCHOOLS’  BIG  TASK 

Copy  Desk  Chief,  Now  Journalism 
Instructor,  Says  Development 
of  Columnists  and  Critics 
Can  Wait 


I 


f 
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With  a  keen  sense  of  all  the  criti¬ 
cisms  that  have  been  made  against 
schools  of  journalism  and  what  editors 
them.  Kenneth 
really  would  ap¬ 
preciate  from 
Stewart,  tele¬ 
graph  and  cable 
copy  desk  chief 
of  the  New  York 
Herald  T  ribune, 
left  last  week  to 
become  an  in¬ 
structor  in  the 
Division  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  Stan¬ 
ford  University 
School  of  Social 
Sciences  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Interviewed  before  his  departure,  Mr. 
Stewart  said : 

"The  main  objective  of  a  school  of 
journalism  should  be  to  train  good  re¬ 
porters,  and  later  on  editors,  columnists 
and  drama  critics  will  find  themselves. 

I  believe  a  man  who  likes  newspaper 
work  and  who  has  done  a  fair  amount 
of  it  himself  can  steer  those  who  have 
a  natural  aptitude  for  it  and  get  them 
over  the  preliminary  hurdles  without 
waste  effort.  A  teacher  cannot  make 
newspapermen  but  he  can  train  and  ad¬ 
vise  them.” 

Mr.  Stewart  believes  the  graduate 
could  duplicate  his  journalism  training 
in  a  few  weeks  in  any  newspaper  office, 
but  pointed  out  that  the  real  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  school  was  that  it  saved 
him  from  pestering  the  city  editor  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  by  drilling  him  in  alert¬ 
ness,  terminology  and  practices.  “Aside 
from  that,  one  of  the  school’s  greatest 
advantages  is  that  it  creates  an  interest 
in  general  knowledge,”  he  said. 

“Much  of  the  justified  criticism 

arises  not  from  the  schools  themselves 
but  from  certain  of  the  faculty  and  stu¬ 
dents.  I  don’t  think  it  caii  be  denied 
that  there  are  many  teaching  journalism 
because  they  are  tired,  disillusioned  and 
never  could  have  gotten  by  on  a  news¬ 
paper.  Or  they  are  impractical  idealists 
and  academicians.  And  among  the  stu¬ 
dents  there  are  many  who  haven’t  the 
vaguest  idea  even  of  the  English 

language,  but  who  think  it  would  be 

romantic  and  glamorous  to  work  on 

newspapers.  Most  criticism  by  city  edi¬ 
tors  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  poor¬ 
est  products  of  those  schools  are  the 
ones  who  make  the  most  noise  about 
having  attended  them.  All  over  the 
country  there  are  effective  newspaper¬ 
men  who  haven’t  felt  it  necessary  to 
boast  about  their  academic  training.” 

Turning  to  newspapermen  themselves 
Mr.  Stewart  said :  “I  have  no  sympathy 
with  those  who  regard  newspaper  work 
merely  as  a  stepping  stone  to  other 
things.  Being  a  good  reporter  is  an  end 
in  itself.”  Unless  he  has  the  tempera¬ 
ment  and  the  special  ability  a  man 
should  never  undertake  to  become  a 
copy  reader. 

Mr.  Stewart  was  a  member  of  the 
class  of  '23  at  Stanford  University  and 
received  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Liter¬ 
ature  from  Columbia  University  in 
1930.  He  has  been  with  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  for  the  past  three  years, 
during  which  he  also  acted  as  a  part 
time  instructor  at  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism.  Previous 
to  that  he  was  with  the  El  Paso  Times, 
the  Atlanta  Journal,  the  Brooklyn 
Standard-Union,  the  Xctc  York  Tele¬ 
gram  and  the  Paris  Herald  in  reporto- 
fial,  city  desk  and  feature  writing 
opacities.  His  wife.  Evelyn  Seeley, 
^ature  writer  on  the  Xeio  York  World- 
Telegram,  went  with  him  to  California, 
they  will  make  their  home. 

Thomas  R.  White  of  the  Herald 
1  ribune  Sunday  copy  desk,  has  been 
apl^inted  chief  of  the  telegraph  and 
cable  copy  desk  succeeding  Mr.  Stewart. 


PRINTING  SCHOOL  LESSONS 


Daily  Aid*  Children  Kept  at  Home 
By  Ditease  Epidemic 

(Spiciul  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  27 — With  250,- 
000  Philadelphia  children  of  the  lower 
grades  kept  from  class  rooms  through 
the  spread  of  infantile  paralysis,  the 
Record  has  established  a  temporary 
school  through  its  columns  to  keep  the 
children  abreast  of  their  class  work 
until  the  schools  are  permitted  to  re¬ 
open  by  the  Municipal  Board  of  Health. 

Starting  today,  the  Record  is  devot¬ 
ing  a  page  a  day  to  its  “Idle  Time 
School,”  under  the  supervision  of  a 
teacher  of  high  standing.  The  page 
is  divided  into  two  sections,  one  for 
fourth  and  fifth  grade  pupils  and  one 
for  sixth  and  seventh  graders.  Selected 
reading,  history,  geography,  civics  and 
stories  are  printed.  In  addition  there 
are  puzzles  with  prizes  for  answers  and 
other  contests. 


FIRE  ATTEMPT  THWARTED 

Corsicana,  Tex.,  Sept.  72 — The  acci¬ 
dental  return  to  the  office  of  Charlton 
Gunter,  a  reporter  on  the  Corsicana 
Daily  Sun,  afternoon  newspaper,  pre¬ 
vented  an  alleged  attempt  to  burn  the 
plant  from  becoming  a  reality,  Monday 
night.  Gunter  went  into  an  office  on 
the  second  floor  and  found  a  long  piece 
of  dynamite  fuse  and  a  pool  of  kero¬ 
sene,  with  the  fuse  burning.  The  re¬ 
ifies  are  working  on  the  case  with  slight 
clues. 


JOINS  WICHITA  BEACON 

M.  X.  Garinger,  classified  manager  of 
the  Clinton  (la.)  Herald  for  the  past 
year,  resigned  Sept.  22  to  join  the 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon  in  a  similar 
capacity.  Garinger,  prior  to  joining  the 
Herald,  was  advertising  counselor  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association. 


CITY  EDITOR  RESIGNS 

Julius  W.  Jockusch,  Jr.,  has  resigned 
as  city  editor  of  the  Galveston  News  to 
enter  the  grain  busiiK’ss  in  Houston. 
William  H.  Gardner,  former  pidice  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  named  acting  city 
editor. 


“HOMITOSIS”  IN  CHICAGO 

“Homitosis”  (bad  taste  from  in  home 
lurnishing)  is  being  advertised  in  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  in  the 
interest  of  Chicago  furniture  merchants. 
The  copyrighted  campaign  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  St.  Louis  Star  and  Times. 


OPENS  NASHVILLE  BUREAU 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  and  Evening  Appeal  have  opened 
a  news  bureau  at  Nashville.  Hilton 
Butler,  former  Jackson,  Miss.,  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  pajiers,  is  in  charge. 

PAY  CUT  IN  ASHEVILLE 

cut  of  ten  per  cent  in  the  salaries 
of  employes  of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.) 
Citizen  and  Times,  has  been  announced. 
The  reduction  is  the  first  to  he  placed 
in  effect. 


Situations  Wanted 


Editorial  —  Competent,  St-year  old  news 
veteran  will  (to  anywhere  on  deak  or  street 
job.  Hard,  versatile  worker — i*opy  desk, 
s|>ort8,  politieal  and  feature  writin(;  experi¬ 
ence.  D-584.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — He  reports,  edits  copy,  sells  space. 
Missouri  U  ttradnate.  offers  results,  not  ob¬ 
jectives.  Weekly  and  daily  experience;  aite 
Cl.  D-592.  Editor  jk  Publisher. 


Editorial — Able  newspaperman.  34.  10  years' 
experience  reportin(t.  rewrite,  features.  Metro¬ 
politan  area.  Married,  family,  overseas 
veteran.  Good  eiliication.  Will  (to  outside 
New  York  City  if  position  merits  leaving 
home.  D-.’iOT.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Executive — 

IN  NEED  OF  A  REAL  PRODUCER? 

T((  any  news|>ai>er,  in  a  large  or  small  city, 
now  showing  a  deficit  in  revenue  and  profits 
or  .  .  .  being  o|>erated  by  some  new  control 
not  as  experieiicol  in  newspaper  management 
as  its  original  owners  .  .  . 

.M.y  services  are  available  on  any  reasonable 
salary  liasis,  provided  I  may  participate  In 
increased  earnings  or  profits  us  I  produce 
them. 

Years  of  sane,  successful  newspa|>er  manage¬ 
ment  and  promotion  are  back  of  this  offer 
culminating  in  19.31  with  a  difflciilt  new  con¬ 
nection  where  advertising  earnings  were  siib- 
stantiall.v  lm‘rease<l  in  spite  of  very  adverse 
liwal  and  generally  depressed  conditions. 
Replies  reqiiesttal  from  principals  only  and 
all  inquiries  will  l>e  i-onsldere<l  confidential, 
.tildress.  Box  D-.ITB,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  hy  frequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right 
tn  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Brokers 

Some  real  bargains  in  weekly  and  semi-weekly 
ncwaiiapers  in  New  England,  New  York,  New 
JerKcy,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Florida  and 
South  Carolina.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Building, 
New  York. 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising  man,  age  29;  newspaper  and  de¬ 
partment  store  experience;  knows  present  day 
merchandising  problems;  can  write  and  SELL 
business  getting  copy.  D-585,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Advertising  Salesman-Executive — Can  develop 
and  hold  new  business;  create  and  sell  new 
ideas;  business,  feature  pages,  special 
editions:  employed;  best  references.  D-593. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 
Available 

Experience:  Circulation  manager  daily,  city 
of  50,000;  eight  years  circulation  executive 
with  nationally  known  magazine  group:  past 
five  and  half  years  circulation  director  leading 
metmimlltan  daily.  Age  39,  ninrrle<l.  two 
children.  This  man  has  had  a  wide  experl- 
eiu-e  in  circulation  work,  including  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Home  Delivery  Department.  Thor¬ 
oughly  conversant  all  phases  city  and  country 
denier  distribution.  Present  and  ever.v  past 
employer  re<’ommends  him.  Has  excellent 
rei'ord  of  economy.  For  further  Information 
and  appointment,  communicate  with  James 
Wright  Brown,  Editor  A  Publisher,  1700 
Times  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Foreman  -('ouiitry-trained  man  desires  situa¬ 
tion  as  foreman  daily  newspafwr:  or  can  set 
ads,  operate  machine  or  make-up  pages;  owned 
my  own  shop  20  years  (depression  caught  me), 
and  know  value  of  loyalty  to  emidoyer;  char¬ 
acter  and  ability  references;  married;  temper- 
ate.  Address  P.  E.  Hileman,  Wolfdale,  Pa. 


Photo-Engraver — Capable  of  handling  one  man 
newspaper  shop.  Non-union.  Reasonable 
wage.  D-.589.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Printer — 0  years  on  country  newspaper,  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  wants  opening  in  publishing 
business  or  small  newspaper.  Anywhere. 
D-,566,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


newspaper  office.  I  am  certain  I  can  suc¬ 
ceed  as  a  reporter.  Harrison  Dockray,  Jr.. 
General  Delivery,  Webster,  Mass. 


Sports — Position  on  sports  desk  hy  writer  who 
at  present  works  on  midwestern  daily  and 
wants  change.  Five  yeors*  experience  and 
references  from  present  and  past  emplovers. 
D-.599,  Editor  *  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co..  480 
West  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


Equipment  Wanted 


Circulation  Promotion 


No  "forced  circulation,”  no  (iremiums,  no  cut 
(■rices,  no  bargain  offers,  no  Inducements  of 
any  tyi>e  to  the  subscriber.  Every  subscription 
sei'iired  in  a  PARTLOWE  PLAN  camiiaign  Is 
sold  to  the  siiliscrilier  through  unusual  sales¬ 
men  and  saleswomen,  strictly  uikui  the  merits 
of  the  publication.  Charles  Partlowe  added 
circulation  is  clean  circulation.  Charles  Part¬ 
lowe  Company — Circulation  Specialists  for 
over  23  years — Indianupolls,  Indiana. 


Promotion  now,  to  bring  "better  times."  Hud¬ 
son  De  Priest  A  Assoc-iates,  world's  record 
circulation  builders.  246  5tb  Ave.  N.  Y.  C. 


Newspaper  Wanted 


Eziwrienced  publisher  wishes  to  purchase 
medium  size  dally  in  Southern  or  Southwestern 
State.  Price  must  be  right.  D-597,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Partner  Wanted 


Partner  in  Bergen  County  weekly,  with  $2,000. 
Brilliant  opimrtiinlty.  D-SO.'i,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Help  Wanted 


Circulation — Establisheil  daily  wants  man  to 
work  on  mail  circulation.  No  salary.  00  2/3% 
commission.  Must  own  car.  New  Bern  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  New  Bern,  N,  C. 


Special  Page  Man,  experienced  In  city  over 
300.000  (wpiilatlon.  Middle  West.  Commission 
basis.  D-.598,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Star  Writers  (3) — If  you  can  write  stuff  that 
makes  your  readers  hungry  for  it  day  after 
day,  because  of  the  way  you  write  It  re¬ 
gardless  of  subject  matter,  can  build  your 
stories  on  facts  and  not  fiction,  a  position 
Is  open  to  you  on  a  seven-day  morning  paper 
In  the  metropolitan  area.  D-002,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Circulation  and  promotion  manager  16  years' 
ex|>erience  large,  smaller  dailies.  Understand 
all  phases  promotion  and  service.  Carrier  to 
circulation  manager.  Increase  your  figures, 
cut  .vour  costs  one  half.  Great  believer  boy 
promotion.  Build  your  home  delivered  and 
mail  circulation.  Go  anywhere.  References. 
D-,546.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Han — Efficient  bookkeeper,  sales¬ 
man,  director  and  organizer.  Carrier  sales 
promotion  my  specialty.  Ten  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  excellent  references,  married.  D-60t, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation — Ten  years'  experience  under  moat 
capable  circulation  manager  in  U.  S.  Thorough 
knowledge  independent  carrier  system;  mail¬ 
ing  list  promotion.  Anything,  anywhere. 
D-394,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — Unusual  experience,  open 
for  connection.  Over  thirteen  thousand  in¬ 
crease  in  one  year.  Available  short  notice. 
Beat  references.  H.  M.  Wheeler.  Route  No.  1. 
Cottonwood,  Ala.  Wire  address  same,  care 
Mall  from  Dothan,  Ala. 


Composing  Room  Executive — Mechanical  Su¬ 
perintendent — ei'onomlcal,  aggressive,  business¬ 
like.  Fine  record.  D-,596,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Copy  Desk  Man — Fast,  accurate,  reliable. 
Thoroughly  experlence<l  on  any  desk.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Available  on  call.  D-tOO, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Desk  man — Has  had  unusually  valuable  ex¬ 
perience  during  20  years  with  leading  Eastern 
dailies;  capable  of  making  good  anywhere; 
available  now  at  moderate  salary.  References. 
D-5S7,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Desk  Man — News  and  make-up  editor  or  re¬ 
porter.  Young,  energetic,  experienced.  Any 
offer.  Anywhere.  D-590.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial— All  around  small  daily,  weekly  ex¬ 
perience.  Consider  small  wage  during  de¬ 
pression.  or  living  wage  plus  shares.  D-591. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Wanted  to  Buy:  One  dry  mat  roller.  Must 
be  cheap.  No  dealers.  0-977.  Editor  A 
Pnhllsher. 


OPPORTUNITY 

Owing  to  illness  of  owner,  well 
located  weekly  and  job  business 
available.  Excellent  equipment. 
Price  less  than  original  cost  of 
machinery.  Cash  $10,000,  bal¬ 
ance  on  easy  terms.  A  splendid 
opportunity. 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

350  Madison  Ave. 

New  York  City 


Used 

Equipment 

is  in  demand.  An  ad 
in  the  Classified  will 
contact  a  buyer  for  the 
piece  of  machinery  you  j 
want  to  sell. 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  j  or  October  1,  1932 


SHOPmKMlRIf 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


CAN’T  keep  a  good  newspaper¬ 
man  down!  And  never  have  I 
seen  the  axiom  better  exemplified 
than  in  a  striking  event  which  came 
to  the  notice  of  this  column  this  week. 
On  one  of  the  well-edited  dailies  of  a 
Southwestern  state,  until  about  one 
year  ago,  there  labored  a  middle-aged 
gentleman  of  uncommon  intellectual 
attainments  and  high  skill  in  e.xpress- 
ing  his  lofty  thoughts  on  a  typewriter 
keyboard.  He  was  an  editorial  writer, 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  public  serv¬ 
ice  that  endears  any  newspaper  to  a 
community.  In  his  mind  generated 
countless  ideas  concerning  local  gov¬ 
ernment  and  human  progress,  and 
each  day  he  spun  them  into  words 
and  blazed  the  trail  of  community 
planning  perhaps  more  effectually 
than  any  individual  of  which  the  citj’ 
could  boast.  For  his  good  works  he 
was  appropriately  honored,  often 
guest  speaker  at  local  gatherings, 
often  consulted  by  the  leading  men 
and  women  of  the  city.  He  loved  his 
job,  was  faithful  to  his  typewriter. 
One  great  fault  developed  in  his  char¬ 
acter.  He  could  not  resist  alcoholic 
indulgence,  first  as  a  relaxation,  then 
as  a  consuming  passion. 

♦  •  ♦ 

Many  experienced  newspaper¬ 
men  who  read  this  journal  will 
be  able  to  picture  the  type  of  man 
herein  described.  It  has  not  been  un¬ 
common  in  the  ranks.  Such  men  can 
tell  others  how  to  live,  but  for  them¬ 
selves  choose  the  lonely  life  of  hotel 
dweller,  associating  in  off  hours  with 
debased  characters  who  cannot  share 
the  nobility  of  their  nature,  but  con¬ 
tribute  mightily  to  the  downward 
slide.  Psychology  has  a  word  for  it. 
Time  and  again,  in  a  desperate  effort 
to  throw  off  the  heavy  chains  of 
dipsomania,  the  editor  of  my  story 
took  the  “cure,”  spending  many  years’ 
savings  to  reclaim  sobriety,  but  his 
descent  into  the  chasm  progressed 
until  he  was  more  often  away  from 
the  office  than  attending  to  his  duties. 
So  great  was  he  prized,  however,  that 
his  publisher  kept  him  on  the  payroll, 
saying  that  even  a  few  days  per  week 
of  his  sort  of  service  was  better  than 
a  full  week’s  work  by  average  talent. 
Came  the  inevitable  crash.  A  local 
judge,  whose  candidacy  the  news¬ 
paperman  had  furthered  in  his  writ¬ 
ings,  was  the  one  who  sent  him  off 
to  the  state  asylum  for  the  insane,  as 
an  incurable  dipsomaniac.  Physicians 
admitted  that  his  mind  was  not  un¬ 
balanced,  he  was  not  insane,  but  had 
completely  lost  self  control.  It  was 
believed  to  be  a  kind  thing  to  put  him 
where  he  could  not  obtain  whiskey, 
and  out  of  harm’s  way.  When  the 
doors  of  the  asylum  swung  on  the 
broken  figure  of  this  once  proud  and 
able  man,  many  friends  groaned  and 
mourned  as  if  it  had  been  his  tomb. 
During  the  past  year  he  has  been 
treated  exactly  as  have  some  2,000 
other  patients,  confined  in  the  gloomy 
prison  hospital,  but  whereas  most  of 
the  caged  unfortunates  have  sunk 
more  deeply  into  the  mires  of  delu¬ 
sion,  the  newspaperman’s  mind,  freed 
of  its  curse,  has  been  reviving  and 
today  it  is  said  that  he  has  made  an 
almost  complete  recovery, 

*  *  * 

From  the  press  of  the  Macmillan 
Company,  this  week,  I  received  a 
copy  of  a  book  called  “Behind  The 
Doors  of  Delusion,”  by  “Inmate — 
Ward  8.”  I  recognized  it  as  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  come-back  by  the  South- 
westerner  whom  mutual  friends  in 
Oklahoma  have  been  writing  to  me  i 
about.  I  have  read  the  book  with 


mingled  horror,  at  the  sufferings  of 
the  people  described;  and  delight  that 
this  man  has  so  miraculously  mas¬ 
tered  his  weakness,  with  courage  to 
write  his  way  back  into  a  living  world 
where  he  eminently  belongs  and  may 
pursue  his  useful  art. 

I’erhaps  this  is  the  best  description 
ever  written  of  that  mysterious,  awe¬ 
some  and  sometimes  hideous  public 
institution — the  state  hospital  for  the 
insane.  The  writer’s  style  is  journal¬ 
istic,  sensitive,  wonderfully  descriptive 
and  really  classic  in  spots.  His  criti- 
ciMii  seems  just  and  one  knows  from 
the  start  that  no  “crazy"  man  could 
turn  out  such  a  work.  I  would  not 
be  surprised  were  it  to  become  a  best 
seller.  Certainly,  it  gave  me  impres¬ 
sions  which  will  endure. 

*  *  * 

But  you  can't  keep  a  good  news¬ 
paperman  down!  He  will  even 
lug  his  "mill”  into  an  asylum  cage 
and,  when  the  gibbons  of  a  drink- 
inflamed  mind  fade  away  under  scien¬ 
tific  treatment,  he  will  reach  for  a 
clean  white  sheet  of  copy  paper  and 
turn  out  a  book  which  ought  to  pay 
off  his  debt  of  shame  and  put  his 
feet  safely  back  on  the  paths  of  de¬ 
cent  living  and  good  work.  In  the  last 
chapter  the  anonymous  writer,  whose 
name  is  withheld  for  obvious  reasons, 
says  that  he  hopes  to  be  free  within 
3  months.  He  will  accept  the  offer 
of  a  friend  to  occupy  his  three-room 
cabin,  high  in  the  mountains  of  New 
Mexico,  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
“party  life,”  temptations  of  the 
modern  “speakeasy,”  brain-crushing 
misuse  of  booze.  He  will  marry  a 
woman  who  has  been  faithful 
throughout  his  misspent  career,  not 
because  he  loves  or  even  greatly  ad¬ 
mires  her,  because  she  too  has  been 
an  addict  and  is  cheap,  but  because 
he  thinks  her  remarkable  loyalty  and 
dauntless  affection  deserve  the  reward 
she  so  ardently  craves.  The  author 
speculates  as  to  the  possible  success 
of  the  venture — whether  the  dual  re¬ 
generation  can  be  achieved  in  the 
mountain  cabin,  built  under  the  pines 
beside  a  gushing  stream.  He  feels 
sure  of  himself.  Of  “Constance”  he 
is  not  so  sure.  But  come  what  may, 
he  will  be  kind  to  a  woman  whose 
faith  has  been  steadfast.  He  will  take 
his  typewriter  along,  and  reach  for 
more  copy  paper,  trying  luck  in  the 
book  markets.  “Place  your  bets. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,”  he  concludes. 
“Fate,  the  croupier,  is  about  to  spin 
the  wheel.”  My  bet  is  on  him. 

*  *  * 

Add  misspelling-of-names  outrages: 

.  During  the  summer  George  A. 
Stracke,  instructor  in  journalism  at 
Tucson.  Ariz.,  high  school,  visited 
his  alma  mater  and  found  a  monu¬ 
ment  erected  in  honor  of  a  small 
group  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
His  name  was  mispelled  in  bronze. 


n  world  news  coverage  by  Webb 
Miller,  United  Press  European  News 
Manager,  expressed  just  before  he 
sailed  for  London,  last  week,  follow¬ 
ing  a  month’s  vacation:  “There  is 
more  censorship  and  restriction  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press  all  over  the 
world  today  than  there  ever  has  been 
in  modern  peace  times.  Outside  of 
North  America,  England,  Scandinavia 
and  .Australasia,  nearly  all  the  rest  of 
the  civilized  world  gets  its  news  fil¬ 
tered  through  some  form  of  censor¬ 
ship. 

“At  the  moment  the  Madrid  Inter¬ 
national  Radio-Telegraph  Conference 
is  preparing  to  consider  projects  for 


increasing  censorship  on  the  ffow  of 
international  news.  So  far  as  1  know, 
the  only  people  who  have  been  alive 
to  this  problem  and  who  are  watch¬ 
ing  It  and  are  ready  to  do  something 
about  It,  are  some  of  the  American 
newspaper  organizations.” 

Mr.  Miller  has  traveled  about  40,- 
000  miles,  through  25  countries,  on  at 
least  15  different  airlines,  m  ten  years. 

m  m 

Dear  Shop  Talker: 

Vour  comment  revealing  my  error 
in  saying  that  Jack  Howard  recently 
was  graduated  iroin  Princeton  was 
noted  with  apprehension.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  that  1  "hght  It  out  with  Jack 
himself”  is  agreeable  as  long  as  young 
Mr.  Howard  keeps  heading  across  the 
l-’acihc  Ocean  toward  the  Orient.  But 
how  will  1  sijuare  myself  with  my 
father  who  is  a  Vale  graduate,  living 
here  ? 

Ca.mpbell  Watso.n, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

OUNGSTERS  who  are  dream¬ 
ing  auout  the  ideal  small-town 
weekly  ought  to  take  notice  of  The 
Champion,  published  at  Norton,  Kan., 
by  John  William  Conway.  I  have  to 
thank  Marco  Morrow,  of  the  Capper 
Publications,  for  calling  this  remark¬ 
able  newspaper  to  my  attention.  It  is 
a  four-page  affair,  without  a  line  of 
boiler-plate.  It's  first  page  could  be 
read  with  delight  by  intelligent  people 
in  any  city  of  the  land.  Norton  boasts 
only  2,7b'/  inhabitants.  John  William 
Conway,  whose  stuff  runs  under  the 
pseudonym  “Major  Timon,"  is  a 
unique  character  in  Kansas  journalism. 
’Way  back  in  the  80's  he  was  a  drama 
critic  on  Chicayo  Tribune,  and  as  he 
now  asserts  lost  out  because  “I  did 
not  give  some  of  the  theatres  in  Chi¬ 
cago  the  bunk  they  wanted  .  .  .  and 
Manager  Sharp  of  McYickar’s  advised 
me  to  go  West  and  get  lynched  for 
stealing  horse  sense,  my  greatest 
need.” 

The  lead  article  in  The  Champion 
usually  concerns  some  literary,  mus¬ 
ical  or  political  topic.  One  would 
think  many  of  the  criticisms  might 
fly  right  over  the  heads  of  99  per 
cent  of  the  people  of  the  town,  or 
indeed  any  average  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  community,  but  Norton  loves 
its  Champion.  Oh!  how  that  old 
boy  can  write! 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  lead  article  in  The  Cham¬ 
pion  for  Sept.  1,  I  notice,  is  cap¬ 
tioned  “A  Beggar  On  Horseback.” 
It  starts  out  thus:  “In  last  week’s 
Telegram  and  in  other  illustrated 
dailies,  you  may  have  seen  a  double 
column  picture  under  the  heading, 
‘Hoover  in  an  Unusual  Pose.’ 

“O  the  pity  of  it! 

“The  horse  does  his  part  nobly  ac¬ 
cording  to  standard,  but  Herbert  is 
posed  as  a  Reuben  with  the  bridle 
reins  taut  in  his  right  hand — the  whip 
hand,  the  bannerette  hand,  the  sword 
hand,  the  torch  hand! 

“How  awkward  it  would  have  been 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  he  been  forced  by  courtesy  to 
respond  by  lifting  his  hat  to  a  greet¬ 
ing  of  the  Daughters  of  the  .American 
Revolution  there  and  then  celebrating 
the  Bicentennial  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton,  an  heroic  figure  on  horseback  in 
sculpture  or  on  canvas! 

“Herb’s  salaam  would  have  been  a 
sinister  gesture. 

“There  was  no  excuse  for  such  ‘an 
unusual  pose.’  The  parks  of  Wash¬ 
ington  are  liberal  with  equestrian 
statues  posed  by  sculptors  who  knew 
their  art.  The  man  on  horseback  has 
been  their  study  since  Dioniedes  led 
the  cavalry  parade  on  the  plains  of 
Ilium,  through  the  battle  of  St. 
George  with  the  Dragon,  down  to 
Sheridan’s  ride  from  Winchester  re¬ 
cently  unveiled  in  Arlington  ceme¬ 
tery,  probably  in  sight  of  the  White 
House.” 

*  *  * 

Major  timon  devotes  a  full 
half-column  of  space  to  an  ani¬ 
mated  and  highly  profitable  discus¬ 
sion  of  good  horsemanship  in  .Amer¬ 


ica,  from  Col.  Cody,  astride  a 
prancing  blaze-faced  sorrel,  to  Tom 
Mix  in  graceful  mastery  of  sparkling 
stallions  of  the  silver  screen. 

But,  “hell’s  delight,”  reverting  to 
“Hoover  in  an  Unusual  Pose,”  the  old  ' 
Kansas  editor  slams: 

“What  else  could  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  of  a  mining  engineer  who 
never  should  have  forsaken  one  of  his 
tunneled  levels  to  come  to  the 
surface? 

“He  also  holds  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  wrong  hand.” 

*  *  ♦ 

Reminder  comes  from  Van 
Rensselaer  Sill,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  that  no  one  has  ever  improved 
on  P.  T.  Barnum’s  advertising  phil¬ 
osophy,  expressed  in  a  famous  lecture 
on  the  art  of  money  getting,  originalK 
delivered  Dec.  29,  1858,  in  St.  Jame.- 
Hall,  Regent  Street,  Picadilly.  Here 
is  the  essence  of  this  74-year  ok' 
address; 

“When  you  get  an  article  which 
you  know  is  going  to  please  your  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  that  when  they  have  trice 
it,  they  will  feel  they  have  got  their 
money’s  worth,  then  let  the  fact  be 
known  that  you  have  got  it.  Be  care 
ful  to  advertise  it  in  some  shape  or 
other,  because  it  is  evident  that  if  : 
man  has  ever  so  good  an  article  foi 
sale,  and  nobody  knows  it,  it  wil. 
bring  him  no  return.  In  a  countrj 
like  this,  where  nearly  everybod) 
reads,  and  where  newspapers  are  is 
sued  and  circulated  in  editions  o' 
5,000  to  200,000,  it  would  be  very  un 
wise  if  this  channel  were  not  taker 
advantage  of  to  reach  the  public  ii 
advertising.  A  newspaper  goes  int« 
the  family  and  is  read  by  wife  anc 
children,  as  well  as  the  head  of  tht 
house;  hence  hundreds  and  thousand.^ 
of  people  may  read  your  advertise 
ment,  while  you  are  attending  to  your 
routine  business.  Many,  perhaps 
read  it  while  you  are  asleep.  Th< 
whole  philosophy  of  life  is,  first  ‘sow,' 
then  ‘reap’  ...  If  a  man  has  a  gen¬ 
uine  article,  there  is  no  way  in  whicl; 
he  can  reap  more  advantageously  than 
by  ‘sowing’  to  the  public  in  this  way 
...  A  man  said  to  me,  I  have  tried 
advertising,  and  did  not  succeed;  yet 
I  have  a  good  article. 

“I  replied,  ‘My  friend,  there  maybe 
exception  to  a  general  rule.  But  how 
do  you  advertise?’ 

“  ‘I  put  it  in  a  weekly  newspaper 
three  times,  and  paid  a  dollar  and  a 
half  for  it.’ 

“I  replied:  ‘Sir,  advertising  is  like 
learning — a  little  is  a  dangerous 
thing.’  / 

“A  French  writer  says  that  ‘The- 
reader  of  a  newspaper  does  not  seej 
the  first  insertion  of  an  ordinary  ad-^' 
vertisement:  the  second  insertion  _he| 
sees,  but  does  not  read;  the  third  in- 1 
sertion  he  looks  at  the  price;  the  fifth  ! 
insertion  he  speaks  of  it  to  his  wife,  | 
the  sixth  insertion  he  is  ready  to  pur-  ^ 
chase,  and  the  seventh  insertion,  he  i 
purchases.’  Your  object  in  advertis*  y 
ing  is  to  make  the  public  understand  j 
what  you  have  got  to  sell,  and  if  yo8  \ 
have  not  the  pluck  to  keep  advertising  j 
until  you  have  imparted  that  informa-  1 
tion,  all  the  money  you  have  spent  f 
is  lost.”  i  jli 

*  *  *  ;  If 

Dear  Shop  Talker:  ;  i 

The  first  amendment  to  Mr.  Oldi  | 
three  newspaper  laws,  described  i*  j 
your  column  on  Sept.  17,  should  readl  | 
“Chop  ’em  off  behind  the  ears.  Wt 
onlv  want  the  brains.”  !'  n 

Ray  E.  Lee,  : 
Austin  (Tex.)  Arnericam 

SETTLED  DENTISTS’  DISPUTE!  j 

John  R.  Flippin,  president  of  Memphit 
C nmm-rreia!  Appeal,  served  as  mediate  i 
in  ending  the  controversy  between  tht 
college  of  dentistry.  University  of 
nessee,  and  practicing  dentists.  _  _  Tht 
latter  charged  that  the  college^ clinic 
competing  with  them  in  violation  of  tht 
law.  Some  members  of  the  faciijtt 
resigned,  the  state  dental  board  hroujOT^ 
court  action  against  the  school  and  th^ 
future  of  the  college  was  for  a  tini^| 
threatened. 


